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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Hanover, N. H., Tuesday, July 8, 1884. 

The Sixteenth Annual Session was called to order at 4 p. m., in 
Dartmouth Hall, by the President of the Association, Professor M. L. 
D'Ooge, of the University of Michigan. 

The Treasurer, Professor Edward S. Sheldon, of Harvard College, 
submitted his report for the year 1883-84, and it was read by the 
Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard College. The sum- 
mary of accounts for 1883-84 is as follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, July 9, 1883 $365.88 

Fees, assessments, and arrears paid in $233.00 

Sales of Transactions . 66.50 

Interest on deposits 7.31 

Total receipts for the year 306.81 

$672.69 

EXPENDITURES. 

Postages $26.00 

Expressages .85 

Job printing and stationery 10. 55 

Total expenditures for the year $37.40 

Balance on hand, July 3, 1884 635.29 

$672.69 

On motion, the Chair appointed Dr. Edward D. Perry and Dr. 
Charles P. G. Scott, both of Columbia College, New York, a com- 
mittee to audit the Treasurer's report. 

The Secretary announced that he hoped to have the annual volume 
of Transactions for 1883 ready for publication in a few days. 

The Secretary announced the election of a number of new members. 
Their names are given here, and, for convenience, those also of others 
elected and announced at subsequent sessions. The number of ac- 
cessions is fifty-seven. 
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Rev. Robert Anderson, Teacher of English, Episcopal Academy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (1314 Locust St.). 

Robert Arrowsmith, Ph. D., 236 Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grove E. Barber, Professor of Latin, State University, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

E. H. Barlow, Principal of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 

George A. Bartlett, Professor of German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., LL. D., President of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
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Conn. 
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Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Walter Ray Bridgman, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
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bridge, Mass. 
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timore, Md. 
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lege, New York (7 East Thirty-first St.). 

Herbert M. Clarke, Ph. D., 86 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

William T. Colville, Professor of Modern Languages, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

Joseph Randolph Coolidge, Instructor in Spanish, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

James G. Croswell, Professor of Greek and Latin, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Louis Dyer, Professor of Greek and Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Arthur M. Elliott, Professor of the Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Alfred Emerson, Ph. D., Instructor in Classical Archaeology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. G. W. Field, 204 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Isaac Flagg, Professor of Greek, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. G. Frost, Professor of Greek, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Albert S. Gatschet, United States Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles T. Gayley, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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kins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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versity, Baltimore, Md. 
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Wis. 
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Exeter, N. H. 

Martin Kellogg, Professor of Latin, University of California, Berkeley, 
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ter, N. H. 

William I. Knapp, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale College, New 
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leyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Charles P. Parker, Tutor in Greek and Latin, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Henry E. Parker, D. D., Daniel Webster Professor of Latin, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. Theodore C. Pease, West Lebanon, N. H. 

Ezra J. Peck, Graduate Student of Philology, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

Louis Pollens, Professor of French, and Librarian, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Horatio M. Reynolds, Tutor in Greek, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Alfred L. Ripley, Professor of German, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Arthur W. Roberts, Hughes High School, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Edward H. Spieker, Ph. D., Instructor in Classics, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ambrose Tighe, Tutor in Latin, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

James A. Towle, Professor of Greek, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

Horatio Stevens White, Professor of German, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 
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Alexander M. Wilcox, Ph. D., Tutor in Greek, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Henry Wood, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

[Total 57.] 

At 4.20 p. m. the reading of communications was begun. 

1 . The Theory and Function of the Thematic Vowel in the Greek 
Verb, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 

After remarking upon the agglutinative character and complexity in structure 
of the Greek verb, the writer defined "thematic vowel," and gave illustrations 
from the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Explanations of the phonetic changes of 
the vowel, peculiar to each of these languages, were offered. The theories of 
Bopp, Pott, and Curtius as to the nature and origin of this vowel were passed in 
review and briefly discussed. Cases of apparent omission in several Greek verbs 
were presented, and the explanation of omission by syncopation was condemned. 
The conclusion was drawn that the vowel is an important element in the make- 
up of the verb for euphonic purposes ; that its' especial function is to facilitate 
pronunciation, and that in force it is conjunctive, serving to unite or connect the 
termination with the verbal base. 

2. The Crastinus Episode at Palaepharsalus, by Professor B. Perrin, 
of Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Caesar's account of the episode (B. C. iii. 91), and his praise of the exploit of 
Crastinus (iii. 99, 2-3), leave us in doubt about its precise nature from a military 
point of view. Subsequent writers who mention or describe the episode shed no 
light upon it. Cf. Lucan, Phars. vii. 47°"473 ! Floras, ii. 13 [= iv. 2], 46 ; Plu- 
tarch, Caes. 44, Pomp. 71 ; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 82. The two versions of 
Plutarch are essentially identical, and do not vary materially from that of Caesar. 
Certain additions may be traced to Asinius Pollio, who was probably the princi- 
pal source for Appian also. 

From a comparison of all these passages the following general outline-sketch of 
the episode may be made. On leaving the camp Caesar hailed a centurion named 
Crastinus, and asked him what he thought of the prospects. Crastinus replied, 
" We shall conquer gloriously, Caesar, and to-day, alive or dead, I shall win your 
praise." Just as Caesar gave the battle signal, therefore, Crastinus made a stir- 
ring appeal to his fellow soldiers, charged foremost upon the enemy, followed by 
a large company, and died in the thick of the fight with a sword run through his 
mouth and neck. 

To this general outline-sketch several specific features may be added, deduced 
from Caesar's words. It can be shown (1.) just what kind of a soldier Crastinus 
was, (2.) what special commission he had received, and (3.) what his exploit 
actually was. 

I. Of the veteran soldiers whose terms had expired, those who had accepted 
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lands as a special reward for service could be called out (evocare) for new cam- 
paigns, and were under obligations to answer the call ; those who did not receive 
such lands, when called anew into service, could respond to the call or not, and 
if they did were voluntarii. The voluntarii, then, were a special class of evocati. 
A voluntarius was an evocatus, but not every evocatus was a voluntarius, Pom- 
pey's long career as general had made it possible for him to raise a large body of 
evocati, but Caesar had only voluntarii. The troop which followed Crastinus were 
voluntarii. Crastinus himself was, strictly speaking, a voluntarius. Caesar calls 
him freely an evocatus, either because he felt no need of making the distinction, 
or because evocatus was more often used in the singular than voluntarius. 

2. Crastinus had been primipilus of the tenth legion in the preceding year, 
and so had directly commanded the maniple of pilani, the front and right of the 
first cohort in the front line of battle. His hortatory speech, beginning, " Sequi- 
mini me manipulares mei qui fuistis," was addressed to this body of soldiers, 
who stood nearest him, but no longer directly under his command. He himself 
commanded a special corps of one hundred and twenty voluntarii, stationed on 
the right of the front right cohort of the tenth legion, and had been commissioned 
to make a special charge with his troop before the regular line of battle, in order 
to inspire this to a bolder attack, and especially to throw the enemy's extreme left 
into some confusion before the tenth legion should reach and rout it. 

3. The actual exploit of Crastinus was to set an inspiring example to Caesar's 
whole line of battle, and especially to the tenth legion, on whose success the fate 
of the day had been made to depend, by leading a body of re-enlisted veterans in 
such a fierce charge upon the enemy's extreme left, that it was thrown into some 
confusion, and would have been easily driven back when the shock of the onset 
of the regular line came, had not Crastinus fallen. But his death, and the failure 
of his exploit to accomplish all that had been intended, were more than made 
good by the exploits of the famous quarta acies, which not only routed Pompey's 
cavalry, but attacked in the rear the infantry left of Pompey, which was holding 
out well against the flower of Caesar's army, the pet tenth legion. To the quarta 
acies, therefore, Caesar discriminatingly gives praise for the victory ; to Crastinus, 
for valor. 

3. On a group of Sanskrit Derivatives (carana, carman, cdrlra, etc.), 
by Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

There are given by Boehtlingk and Roth, in the St. Petersburg Sanskrit 
Lexicon, three roots of the form 9 a r or 9 r. The first means ' tear,' and its pres- 
ent is 9r-n a'-ti (formed like Sifi-vri-fii, ' tame ') ; the second means 'boil,' and is 
used chiefly in the participial forms 9 r-t a and 9 r a-t'a, and in the causative. The 
third, say Boehtlingk and Roth, is equivalent to the root 9ri, 'lean upon'; it 
appears in no verbal forms, but is assumed on account of the derivatives 9 a r a n a, 
farman, a9ara, 9a'la, and 9arlra. 

The aim of the paper was to show that the derivatives in question are not 
connected with the root 9ri, but are rather to be referred to a root 9r with the 
meaning ' cover.' 

9arana means, i. 'protecting, affording shelter'; 2. as a neuter substantive, 
' that which affords shelter, a shed or hut ' ; and 3. in a more general and abstract 
sense, 'refuge, protection.' 
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(arman has for its principal and older meanings, 'cover, shelter, pro- 
tection.' 

a-c a r a is a airof \*yin*yoy of the Atharva-veda, and means, as the context 
plainly shows, ' a cover from the rain.' 

c a'l a means ' hut, house, room, stable.' 

Leaving out of the question, for the present, the difficult word c a r i r a, let us 
consider the relation of the four words just defined to the root cri, 'lean upon.' 
To this root, as I said, they are referred by the great Sanskrit Lexicon. Grass- 
mann, also, in his Dictionary of the Rig-veda, follows the Lexicon in regard to 
the first two ; the other two do not happen to occur in the Rik. Against the 
derivation of the words from 9 r i there are objections which concern both the 
form and also the meaning. 

I. First, the form. All the five derivatives point of course to a radical sylla- 
ble with ar or r, not to one with ri. Aside then from these derivatives, what 
evidence is there for a root cr as collateral form of cri ? I find none, either 
direct or analogical. 

1. Verbal forms and derivatives from cri are exceedingly common (crayate, 
cicra'ya, acret, 9 r i 1 4, -frit, etc.; crayana, acraya, etc.); but there is not 
a single one that can be referred to a root of the form cr with the sense of cri. 

2 a. As for analogies — it is indeed true that f sometimes comes from the 
contraction or samprasar an a of other syllables than ar or ra; 1 so from ri 
in trtl'ya, ' third,' from trita (rp^TO-s), which in turn comes from tri, 'three.' 
Similarly, the root <;ru, ' hear,' forms the present crnumas, with contraction 
of ru to r. But these are manifestly secondary weakenings. Of such a secon- 
darily weakened r we should have to find examples of a subsequent strengthen- 
ing to ar, in order to win a real parallel for the connection of carana with cri. 
Such a subsequent strengthening would yield, in the case of cr (from cru), forms 
like *acar[t] as equivalent of acrot, or #carana as equivalent of cravana 
and co-ordinate with it. 

ib. If the connection of carana with cri be upheld, we shall have to find 
support for series somewhat like these : 

cray-ana : cri :* cr-ta :car-ana(?) : *acar (= acret), 

crav-ana :cru :cr-numas :* far-ana : *acar (= acrot). 

That is, from an unsupported cr as equivalent of cri we have to derive a form 

carana, which with the already existing fray art a makes a pair of doublets 

which are, so far as I know, without example. 

2<r. The co-existent forms of the root for 'boil,' cjta, crata, and crlta, 
have no bearing on this case. Here the simplest root-form is cr. This is re- 
lated to era just as i to ya, pr to pra, and the many others discussed by 
Brugmann, Morphotogische Untersuchungen, i. 1-91 ; see especially p. 40. The 
weakening of long a to long I is a common thing in Sanskrit. The i of cri is 
original (and not a weakening within the Sanskrit), as is shown by the cognates 
Khiva, AS. hitman, Eng. lean, etc. 

' This phenomenon is at best sporadic : see Whitney's Grammar, § 243- It is probably 
explained, in the first of the cases cited (ri), by the i of the subsequent syllable, and in the other 
case (ru), by the u of the class-sign. The form t r t a indeed occurs in several places of the 
Atharva-veda, but it is not well vouched. 
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II. Secondly, the meaning. The root 5 r i does indeed mean ' lean against 
or on,' and so ' rest on, depend upon or betake one's self to, especially for refuge 
or protection.' Aside from the difficulty of the form, then, 9 a r a n a might very 
well mean primarily ' a leaning upon or taking refuge with for protection,' and, 
secondarily, but much less naturally and easily, by a transfer of meaning from 
the action to the thing acted upon, ' one's leaning, i. e. that on which one leans, 
one's support or protection.' 

The development of meaning from ' protecting ' to ' that which protects ' is 
an example of one of the commonest of all the transitions of meaning ; the re- 
verse development (from the substantive to the adjective) is exceedingly rare. 
And yet we find 9 a r a n a, in the sense ' covering or protecting,' used to de- 
scribe a shelter, a tree, houses, and a goddess (5 arm a, vjksam, grhasas, 
devi). These uses are Vedic; and, unless we leave them quite out of ac- 
count, we must consider the original and primary meaning of car an a to be 
active and transitive, ' covering, protecting,' and the development of meanings 
must start from this one as the first. And since 9 r i is in all its uses most 
clearly intransitive, I see no way of connecting the primary meaning of 9 a r an a 
with 9ri. 

It may be added that 9 a r m a n is described by such adjectives as urn, 
' wide-extended,' saprathas, ' with breadth, i. e. far-reaching,' a c h i d r a, 
' without a hole, /'. e. continuous,' and soon. These show that (arman is not 
' a support against which one leans,' but rather ' a cover or shelter spread over 
one.' And of course 9 a r m a n is from the same root as 9 a r a n a. 

III. The words ;arana, ;arman, a9ara, and 9a la may be more satis- 
factorily explained, I think, as derivatives of a root 9 r, ' cover, protect.' This 
root does not show any verbal forms in Sanskrit ; but it is abundantly authenti- 
cated, as respects both its form and meaning, by a considerable group of words 
from the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Germanic. 

Each of the Sanskrit words, as a derivative of 9 r, ' cover,' is perfectly normal 
both in form and meaning. The interchange of r and 1 within the Sanskrit is 
so common that further comment on 9ala is needless. The cognates from the 
other languages show the regular consonant-changes. Sanskrit 9 represents 
Indo-European k 2 , and this answers to k in Greek, to c in Latin, and to the 
aspirate h in Germanic. 

In Greek we have Kdkid, 'hut, barn,' which agrees perfectly with 9515. 
Compare the Eng. phrase get one's hay under cover, i. e. ' into the barn.' In 
essentially the same sense and with corresponding form occurs the AS. heal, 
Eng. hall. Again ko.\-v\ (Anglicized calyx) is the ' cover, i. e. husk or pod ' ; 
Ger. Hulle means ' covering,' and the Eng. hull is the 'covering ' of the kernel 
of grain. The cover of the head is called hel-m (' helmet or head-protector '), 
and the word is generalized in AS. poetry so as to be used of any protector, as 
God or Christ. 

In Latin we find oc-cul-ere, ' cover,' and cl-am, ' covert-ly, secretly.' Latin 
color, ' color,' is strictly ' that which covers or envelops a thing, its outside, its 
external appearance.' 1 With these belong further the Latin celSre, Ger. hehl-en, 
Chaucer's helen, later Eng. hele, ' cover, i. e. conceal.' Finally, it may be an 
extended form of the root in question, which appears in « a \iW-ai, ' cover.' 

• Thus the word shows the same transfer of meaning as the Sanskrit V a r n a, ' color,' from V r, 
' cover,' a transfer similar to that seen in the Eng. coating or coat (of paint). ' 
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IV. It remains to speak of carl r a, 'body.' 

i. The Hindus give several derivations for the word. The oldest are in 
the Nirukta, ii.16: farlrarh, 91-nateh, camnater va, i.e. carlra is from 
that root 9 r which makes its present 9 r n a t i and therefore means ' tear or 
break,' or from the root 9am meaning ' hurt.' The latter alternative is wholly 
impossible on account of the form. The traditional derivation from 9 r, ' break,' 
is followed hesitatingly by Grassmann, and according to it the body is conceived 
as ' the breakable or fragile part, das Gebrechliche' 

2 a. The later Hindu books, notably the introduction to Manu and the corre- 
sponding passage of the Mahabharata, 1 derive the word from 5 r i, 'lean,' and 
explain the body as that on which the more subtile parts of man lean or are 
dependent for their manifestation. 

2 b. The German lexicographers quote a passage from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana.ii.14: a9ar!rarh vai reto,'9arIra vapa. yad vai lohitarh 
yan mans am, tac charlram. This shows that the 9arlra is distin- 
guished from the soft viscera and inward fluid secretions. They therefore define 
the word as meaning ' the firm or solid parts of the body, Knochen-geruste,' and, 
following the later Hindu derivation from 9 r i, ' lean,' interpret the word etymo- 
logically as ' the support or prop ' of the softer parts. 

3. On the other hand, giving equal weight to the Brahmana passage, we see 
that we can no less easily interpret " the firm red flesh with the bones " as ' the 
hollow cover, the tegument or Hillle ' of the viscera, etc. The form is easily 
connected with 9 r, 'cover,' being made like gabhira, 'deep,' and 9avira, 
'strong'; see Whitney, n88e 2 . Even on the score of the interpretation the 
last view has something in its favor, while, in view of the difficulty of connecting 
9ar!ra as a.form with 9ri, it is far the more acceptable. 

The Vedic literature plainly distinguishes the 9arira from the vital breath 
or the immortal soul. Of this latter, the 9arira is the ' cover or envelope ' ; 
and this interpretation becomes natural and easy in view of the analogous Ger- 
man phrase which calls the body the sterbliche Hiille, 'the mortal cover or enve- 
lope ' of the soul, ' the corporeal tegument.' In a somewhat similar manner, as 
Dr. Scott suggested, the Anglo-Saxon poetry calls the body the ban-hus, ' bone- 
house,' and ban-fcct, ' bone-vat.' 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor Whitney, Dr. 
Scott, and Dr. B. W. Wells. 

The Association adjourned to 8 p. M. 

Hanover, N. H., Tuesday, July 8, 1884. 

Evening Session. 

The first Vice-President, Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn., called the Association to order in Chandler Hall, 
where a large audience had gathered, to listen to the address of the 
President, Professor D'Ooge. 

1 Boehtlingk and Roth give the citations : Manu i.17, MBh. XH.S511. The latter zr xii.233.11, 
folio 89 b, ed. Bombay. 
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4. The Historical Method and Purpose in Philology. 1 

The address opened with a brief review of the most noteworthy contributions to 
the different departments of Philology that have appeared during the current year. 
Special mention was made of the following : — In English philblogy, the first fas- 
ciculus of the Historical Dictionary of the English Language; the publication by 
the Early English Text Society of the facsimile of the Epinal Glosses ; Sweet's 
print of Lord Tollemache's famous MS. of King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of Orosius ; the publication of an American series of Anglo-Saxon text- 
books, including Beowulf and Caedmon. In Teutonic and Romance philology, 
Kluge's Etymological Dictionary of the German Language ; Verdam's Dictionary 
of the Middle-Dutch ; Korting's Encyclopaedia of Romance Philology ; the Opus- 
cula of Diez. In Oriental philology, the monograph of Friedrich Delitzsch on 
the Hebrew Language as viewed in the light of recent Assyrian researches ; the 
second and third parts of Brugsch's Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptarum ; a 
Siamese Grammar, by Rev. S. C. George, in course of preparation. In Indo- 
European philology, Whitney's work on Sanskrit Verbs, now in press ; the 
Sanskrit Reader of Lanman, which is the first text-book in Sanskrit bearing 
the imprint of an American publisher that has ever appeared. In classical 
philology, the contributions to historical syntax under the direction of Schanz in 
Germany, and of Gildersleeve in this country ; the appearance of the first Heft, 
entitled Archiv fur Lateinische Lexicographic und Grammatik, of the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, which is to be edited under the direction of Wblfflin, and with 
the aid of the Munich Academy ; Vols. IX. and X. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum; the Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae praeter Atticas in Attica 
repertas, by Roehl ; another instalment of the new Corpus Inscriptionum Atti- 
carum ; Part II. of the collection of ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, by Newton; Westphal's treatises on the Rhythmic- of Aristoxenus and 
on ancient Greek Music ; Monro's Homeric Grammar. 

Attention was called also to the first publication of the Catalogue of the Greek 
and Latin MSS. of the Vatican library, of which two volumes have recently ap- 
peared, and to the projected publication of the catalogue of the famous Orsini 
library in Rome, which is said to contain many classical MSS. and several early 
printed texts marginally annotated by scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The speaker also referred to the archaeological surveys and explora- 
tions of the year, more particularly those made by Dr. Ramsay, assisted by Dr. 
Sterrett of the American school at Athens ; and congratulated American schol- 
ars upon the successful opening of the American school and the work at Assos 
by the Archaeological Institute, both of which institutions give promise of doing 
much for the honor of American scholarship, and of promoting the study of 
classical philology in this country. From this rapid sketch the speaker inferred 
two facts : ( 1 . ) the rapid accumulation of the material of philological study, and 
(2.) the growth of the historical method and spirit in its pursuit. These facts sug- 
gest the theme of the address : The historical method and purpose in Philology. 

Philology may be defined as the scientific research into the history of man, 
revealed in language, literature, and art (using " art " in its widest sense). This 
idea of philology can best be gained from tracing its history and development. 
The epochs of this history are marked by the names of Scaliger, Bentley, Heyne, 
Wolf, Bopp, Hermann, Boeckh, and Ritschl. The speaker then characterized 

1 The address is printed in full in the New Englander, Vol. XLIII. No. 186 (November, 1884). 
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the work of each of these scholars. Scaliger was the polyhistor " of infinite 
reading " ; Bentley gave the first example of objective literary and historical 
criticism; Heyne and Wolf were the first to separate philology from the study 
of theology, and to make it a separate and more or less complete science in itself. 
Under Heyne and Wolf philology received its greatest impulse on the archaeo- 
logical and historical side. Hermann emphasized the grammatical and critical 
side. Then came Boeckh, whose weight was thrown on the opposite side, that 
of realien and antiquities. 

The conflict between the schools of Hermann and Boeckh was described, and it 
was shown that these two diverse tendencies were after all harmonious in that they 
worked for a common aim, — the prevalence of an objective and sound method 
in philology, the historical method. Hermann's historical sense in the treat- 
ment of mythology and of metre, and Boeckh's influence in co-ordinating the 
various departments of philological study, and in relating philology with history, 
were more fully detailed. Special mention was also made of Boeckh's contri- 
butions to our knowledge of antiquities, and to his services as the founder of 
epigraphy by his Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Attention was next directed to the great influence of the comparative method 
upon all philological research. This method is essentially the historical and 
inductive, and is the fruit of comparative philology, whose founder is Franz Bopp. 
Its earliest and best results thus far have been reaped in the study of linguistics ; 
but the same method is being applied to the study of mythology, of metre, and 
of antiquities. In the study of mythology, especially, the comparative-historical 
method has wrought great changes. Compare, for example, such a work as 
Creuzer's Symbolik with the writings of Preuner, Weber, and Roscher. 

The address next went on to show how philology in the time of Boeckh was 
still somewhat vague and indefinite in its aim and scope, and was in danger of 
becoming simply an auxiliary discipline of history. The scholar to whom belongs 
the credit of defining the true bounds of this science, and of organizing its parts 
into one living unit, was Ritschl. He insisted with Boeckh that philology aims 
to be " the reproduction of the life of classical antiquity through the recognition 
and contemplation of all its essential representatives and utterances," but he 
maintains that this reproduction is especially directed to the preservation and 
restoration of literary monuments. Thus he separates philology from general 
history, while at the same time he makes all philological studies in a certain sense 
historical. Ritschl affords the best illustration hitherto known of the historical 
method in philology. He defines this method as inductive and progressive. " No 
event in the history of civilization springs from the ground all complete, but is 
conditioned by previous processes, and grows in connection with a steady move- 
ment onward." Ritschl applied this principle to the treatment of every question. 
His method was not alone objective, but also comprehensive. It was his constant 
effort to place his pupils in the possession of a vivid acquaintance with the whole 
life of classical antiquity in all its features. Recognizing the fact that the pro- 
ductive study of classical philology must always take its departure from the 
critical knowledge of the literature, he also insisted that we must know all the 
conditions of the culture and life of a people before we can properly know and 
interpret their literature. 

After this sketch of the development of philology, the speaker inquired what 
this historical method may accomplish for philology to-day. As characteristic of 
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the condition of this science to-day he mentioned and illustrated four fects : — 
(1.) The present unsettled state of many questions in philology. (2.) The vast 
increase in the material of study, and the new light which is falling upon many 
points that were supposed to be clearly understood and had been dismissed from 
discussion. The restatement of many questions is due also to the tendency to 
treat philology as an exact science. (3.) The absence of systematic co-opera- 
tion and of co-ordinate advance. This is due to the specializing tendency of 
our day. This tendency must be counteracted in the interest of true science. 
(4.) Growing out of this is the failure properly to relate our science with the 
sciences of the day, and with modern life as a whole. The present discussion as 
to the place of Greek in a liberal education is at bottom the strife between the 
ancient and the modern, that comes to issue most sharply here. 

The solution of these difficulties and the furtherance of philology is to be 
found in the recognition and pursuit of philology as a historical science in its 
widest sense. All special and narrow studies must be pursued and inspired with 
the aim to interpret some literary or historical monument. We must distinguish 
between the mere chronicler, the mere linguist, and the philologist. The chroni- 
cler is content with recording the simple fact as a fact, and in that sense the mere 
linguist is a chronicler and not a philologist. To the true philologist every fact, 
whether of language or of art, of custom or of belief, stands not barely for itself, 
but is clothed, so to say, with the flesh and infused with the blood of that organic 
life, of which it is at once an expression and a producing cause. The historical 
purpose in philology can alone give our science its place in the interest of men of 
to-day. The speaker thinks that especially in America a broader view of philology 
needs to be cultivated, and its historical side made more prominent. No one can 
dispute that our American scholarship in philology has been one-sided. Archae- 
ology and interpretation have had little place in the discussions of the American 
Philological Association. This fact has been commented on by the Revue Critique. 
Linguistics predominates. Our peculiar situation has something to do with this ; 
we have no original documents, no inscriptions, no ruins, to collate, to interpret, 
and to explore. But the work of the Archaeological Institute of America, and of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the enterprise of the 
London Society for the promotion of Hellenic learning, promise to put into our 
hands facsimiles of MSS. and original sources of information. 

But to popularize the study of philology among us, we need to make evident 
the truth that this science is vitally connected with the culture of our own times, 
and can produce the noblest character. And to do this, the study of philology 
must be infused by the historical spirit which makes the present the child of the 
past, arid the parent of the future. 

The Association adjourned to 9 a. m. 

Hanover, N. H., Wednesday, July 9, 1884. 

Morning Session. 

The President called the Association to order at 9.30 a. m. 
The Secretary read the minutes of Tuesday's sessions, and they 
were approved. 

16 
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Professor R. B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, announced that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Hitchcock would be happy to receive socially at 
their residence the members of the Association, with their friends, on 
Wednesday evening, at 8 o'clock. 

On behalf of the managers of the Passumpsic Railroad, Professor 
Richardson extended an invitation to the members of the Association 
and their friends to join in a pleasure excursion on Friday to Lake 
Memphramagog. 

Both of these invitations were accepted, with thanks. 

The President introduced Professor R. C. Jebb, of the University of 
Glasgow. 

Professor Jebb spoke with pleasure of the kindness with which he 
had been received in our country. He alluded to the oft-made 
criticism that the work of American scholars concerned itself too much 
with grammatical and linguistic subjects, and was too often in statis- 
tical form. While admitting that such studies might be carried too 
far and so displace the study of antiquity in its more directly humaniz- 
ing aspects, he yet enforced the dignity and worth of these severer 
pursuits as a necessary preliminary for the fruitful study of ancient 
life and thought. 

He added, that the occasions for this criticism were being taken 
away by the activity of the American archaeologists, who had already 
achieved such important results at Assos. He spoke of the bright 
possibilities (as, for instance, at Assos and Babylonia) for American 
scholars in the future. He concluded by referring to the series of 
photographic reproductions of the most famous classic manuscripts, 
such as the Laurentian Sophocles and the Ravenna Aristophanes. 
These phototypes are fully as good as the originals, and suggest the 
possibility of studies in palaeography and text-criticism in America 
under circumstances no less favorable than those of the young German 
or English student. 

The reading of communications was then resumed, at 9.55 a. m. 

5. On the Use of the Genitive in Sophokles, by Thomas D. Goodell, 
Ph. D., of the Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. ; presented by 
Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale College. 

The aim of the paper was to give, with accompanying statistics, a view of the 
use of the genitive in the extant plays of Sophokles. From the fragments only 
such examples were taken as seemed especially noteworthy or significant, and 
these were not included in the statistics. Incidentally an attempt was made to 
work out a somewhat better classification than the grammars employ. 
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As the Greek genitive is a compound case, resulting from the fusion of a part 
of the ablative with the original genitive, the case should, as far as possible, be 
treated as two. Accordingly the usage of Sophokles was considered under the 
following heads : (1.) true genitives, (2.) ablatival genitives, (3.) genitives whose 
origin and nature are doubtful. For convenience, genitives with prepositions, 
belonging in all three classes, were treated last. 

Under the genitive proper are to be classed 53.6+ per cent of all the genitives 
in Sophokles, 46.3-I- per cent of all being adnominal. The usual varieties of 
adnominal genitive appear, but no statistics can be given for the genitive subjec- 
tive, objective, partitive, genitive of possession, material, etc., because no complete 
subdivision on this basis is possible. The genitives with superlatives were sepa- 
rately enumerated, as were also genitives of the whole dependent on adverbs. 
The adnominal genitive in the predicate was shown to occur with fourteen or 
fifteen verbs, the most common being dpi. The peculiar usage illustrated in nine 
passages (Ai. 1236 f., O. T. 102, O. K. 355, 662, El. 317, Tr. 339, 928, 1122, 
Phil. 439 ff.) was explained as a development of the predicate genitive. With 
these also were classed the genitives translated by " about," with iuco&ai, k\vo>, 
and irvvedvo/iat (O. K. 307, 485, 514, Ant. 1182, El. 35, 481, Tr. 65). Of all the 
true genitives, 23.3-I- per cent occur in lyric lines. 

The ablatival genitives, including those of separation, of source, of agent, of 
cause, of comparison, but not including those with prepositions, are 1 1.2 — per 
cent of all. The genitive of separation is especially frequent. It occurs with 
not far from one hundred and fifty words and phrases denoting motion away from 
or out of, failure, deprivation, distinction, and the like, among which are many 
simple verbs, such as fryw, Bouvto, noKetv, epxopat, ia}ici<a, iriirra), <TTcix<t>, (pcptc. Of 
ablatival genitives 17. i-|- per cent are lyric. 

Genitives whose origin and development cannot be traced with certainty are 
found with a large variety of verbs and adjectives. They belong chiefly to pro- 
ethnic types, and are not easily classified; but the total number of examples is 
comparatively small, 9.4 per cent of all, distributed between verbs and adjectives 
in the proportion of 7.3 — to 2.i-|-. Of those with verbs, 16.1 — per cent are lyric ; 
of those with adjectives, 23.0 per cent are lyric. 

Among prepositions, air6, <•£, vapd, wp6, irpis, and Kwri in the single phrase 
tear' fapas occurring thrice, were regarded as governing the ablatival genitive. 
With these are found 15.0 per cent of Sophoklean genitives. With the quasi- 
prepositions &viv, &ira$ev, &rep, irepde, Si'xa, 2kt6s, ?{a>, il-afcv, KaBpa, iripos, 
iripoiSiv, iripa(v), w\4iv, wpi<rdev, x w P-s> occur 2.4 — per cent, which are to be 
added to the ablatival class. In the former subdivision 14.0 — per cent are lyric ; 
in the latter, 18.5+ per cent. hu.(pl, AvtI, Sid, iiri, icari, turd, /iep(, vwep, and 
lm& (&ra!) govern only 2.4 — per cent, of which i8.o-|- per cent are lyric ; ayx^ 
(&<T<rov), ivrlov, Sia/nreph, iyyvrkpu (iyyvrdra), e'lvetta, %rior, hSoBev, eltrw (tain), 
(Kan, (vavTiov, Hvepffev, Kadiirtpdev, k&tw, jUfTaf 1!, [juexpir,] SirurBcv, ireXas, irKrjviov, 
govern 1.6+ per cent, of which 9.0+ per cent are lyric. 

The most striking fact brought out by these figures is that no less than 28.6 
per cent of the genitives in Sophokles are ablatival, while only 17.8 — are to be 
classed as of doubtful character. Several questions suggested by the detailed 
statistics cannot be answered without similar statistics for other authors, which 
have not yet been collected. 
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Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor Jebb. He 
deemed it a most valuable one, and hoped that it would be printed. 

6. On Hanging among the Greeks, by Professor Seymour. 

Soph. O. T. 1371 ff. : — 

iyii yap ovk olS' i>nim<rtv irolots fiXeirwv 
irarepa wot* ay irpo&eiSov els "AiSov fioK&v, 
ovS' ad nkhaivav jUTjrep', oXv c/w>l Zvaiv 
%py* €0"t1 Kpzitxaov b.y\6vt\% *\pywa}x.kva. 

Eur. Ale. 226 ff. : — 

alai ala?, al-ta Kai fftpayas ra5e, 
Kal ir\eov ^ $p6x<p Seprjy 
oiipavltp TTzXd&irai. 

Eur. Bacch. 246 f. : — 

toSt' ouxi oeii^i ayxorqs lar' S|ia, 
S&ptis vfipl£eiv Saris eartv i %&vos ; 

Eur. Heraclid. 243 ff. : — 

el yap Trapfitru ToVSe trvAa&Bat filq 
£cvov irpbs avopbs /9w/*oV, oIk e\evd4pap 
oiKeiv hoKriata yaiav K 'Apyeiois 5' oKvtp 
iK&ras irpooovvat • Kal r6o* kyxovvs weAos. 

Commentators use these passages to explain each other ; but while some 
understand ayxovvs #l<" as "so bad as to deserve the penalty of hanging," 
others understand it as "worse than death," i. e. "which I would rather have 
died by strangling than do." We are assisted to a choice between these 
interpretations by a consideration of the history of hanging among the Greeks. 
It is a familiar fact that hanging was the favorite method of suicide by Greek 
women in the early ages. So died the mother of Odysseus, Anticleia, and 
Iocasta ; so Leda in her shame for Helen (Eur. Hel. 136), so Phaedra, so An- 
tigone, so the daughters of Lycatnbes. Peleus's wife, Antigone, hangs herself 
(Apollod. iv. 13. 3). Hanging is proposed for themselves by the suppliants in 
Aeschylus, and to Helen by Hecuba (Eur. Troad. 1012). Hermione attempts 
it (Eur. Andr. 811). Clytaemnestra tells her husband on his return (Aesch. Ag. 
842) that the noose has often been taken from her neck which she placed there 
in her desperation. Erigone (Dictys, vi. 4), daughter of Aegisthus and Cly- 
taemnestra, hung herself when she heard of the acquittal of Orestes by the high 
court at Athens. Other modes of suicide by women were uncommon. The 
only mythical instance of suicide by poison which has fallen in my way is where 
the sorceress Medea considers whether she shall take poison (which was quite in 
her line of business) or the halter (Ap. Rhod. iii. 789). Some few women hurled 
themselves from rocks. 

Doubtless men also hung themselves. This is indicated by Simonides of 
Amorgos, i. 18: Old age seizes some, diseases wear out others, Ares sends 
others beneath the ground, others perish in storms on the sea, — 
oi 5' ayxovijv fii/zavTO tiv&T-fivtp fioptp 
Kairdyperoi \eiirov(Tiv y\lov (pdos. 
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Here hanging is used for all kinds of suicide, just as in the Alexandrian period, 
when suicide by starvation was so popular, airhxeaBat, " to refrain," and laroKapTeprj- 
<toi, came to be used for all suicides. Cf. Suidas, avoKaprep'fjffavra' eavrbv t) \i/jl$ 
fj ayxtvy T0 " P' 10 " Qayay&VTa. But even in the Alexandrian period, hanging seems 
to have been the favorite mode of suicide for lovers, as Theoc. iii. 9. Suicide 
by hanging was known at an early time in Rome. Servius on Verg. Aen. xii. 603, 
(Purpureos moritura manu discindit amictus || et nodum informis leti trabe nectit 
ab alta,) says that the Pontifical Books directed the corpses of those who hung 
themselves to be cast out unburied. Bardes, quoted by Eusebius, Praep. Ev. i 320, 
says of the Germans, rtpfiavwv oi irAeiarot ayxovt/mitp n6p<? a.Tro8vT}<rKov<riv. In 
Eur. Or. 1036, Orestes mentions the halter or the sword as the last resort of his 
sister Electra and himself, but he assumes that he will choose the sword. 
The earliest instance that I find in Greek literature of a man's hanging him- 
self is that of Pantites, one of the three hundred who was sent away from 
Thermopylae as a messenger, and hung himself from shame at having no part 
in the battle. Neophron, in his Medea, made his heroine prophesy that Jason 
would hang himself: — 

tpBtpe? tcAos 7&p avrbs alffxio-Tu /xdptfi 
IZpoxwrbv dyxovT)v *Tri<jTra\aas Sepy. 

Another instance is the man who kicked Socrates, according to the story of 
Plutarch, and hung himself to escape his nickname ovos. So the Corcyraean 
nobles hung themselves (Thuc. iv. 48) when surrounded by the democracy. 
Strepsiades contemplates the act in order to avoid a suit at law. Heracles 
suggests it to Dionysus as a way of reaching Hades. Iocasta says of Oedipus 
(Eur. Phoen. 327 ff. ), 6 jr/>e<rj3t>; o/i/iarotTTtpJis | avjjfe /tiv (iipovs | iir' aMx ei P^ T « 
<X(paydv | virep repa/ivi t' ayxdvas. Cf. Apost. xvi. 72, ri ovk cnrliy^a tva 0i';0i7<riK 
TJ/xos yevri ; In general, however, men seem to have been more ready to fall 
on their swords, or to stab themselves, or to poison themselves with what was 
said to be bull's blood. 

But common as hanging was as a method of suicide, I can find no trace of it 
as a punishment in the early ages. The act of Telemachus (Horn, x 462) can 
hardly be considered normal, when he refuses a pure death to the unfaithful 
maids, and, making many nooses in a ship's cable, strings the women up in a 
row. When the Greeks wanted to put a man to a speedy death, corresponding 
to hanging to a lamp-post or to a tree in our times, they used to stone him. This 
act of violence, indicated in Horn. T 57, is frequently mentioned in the tragedies, 
and occurred at least as late as the Persian wars at Athens. When hanging is 
threatened, as by Creon (Soph. Antig. 309), evidently it is not designed that the 
man should be hung by the neck until he is dead ; the hanging is to precede death, 
as a torture ; as among the Jews hanging followed death, as a disgrace. One 
apparent arrangement for penal hanging is mentioned by Dem. cont. Timoc. 744 : 
among the Locrians, the man who proposed a new law did so with his head 4v 
fip^X¥> a "d» if the law failed to pass, tMvtikcv eTHrmurBcvros tov $p6xov. But 
this is hardly judicial hanging ; and the same can be said of Alexander's act 
when he hung some Brahmins in India, Plut. Alex. 59 fin. Agis IV. and his 
mother were hung or strangled (Plut. Agis, 20) ; but this was late, about 240 B.C. 
Where Plutarch (Themist. 22) speaks of the ropes twv ima.yxoii.tvuv, it is un- 
certain whether the participle is middle or passive, — the ropes with which men 
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were hung or those with which they hung themselves. This word also is used 
of the bowstring as well as of the halter. 

Instances of hanging as a punishment are late or uncertain. A proverb 
(Paroem. i. 454) sajs that, under the Thirty Tyrants, the man condemned to 
death died by sword, halter, or hemlock. But this is unsupported by other 
testimony, although opportunities are offered for the mention of the halter, if it 
were then used, in Xenophon and the orators ; and this triad of punishments does 
not embrace death by clubbing, which probably was then practised. 

A strong presumption is thus raised against what seems to be the common 
interpretation of Soph. O. T. 1374, which passage can hardly be separated from 
the other three quoted at the head of this article. The expressions, &£ia aQayas 
and ayxivq* Sfia, must refer to suicide, and are then excellent illustrations of the 
original use of Sfios, as p.vas ££ios, properly equivalent to fivav aryiov. So in Homer 
#£ios is regularly used like avr<£jios. Failure to recognize this has led to much 
unprofitable discussion of Horn, a 318 : <rol 8' &£u>v iarai quotjSijs. The original 
use is preserved very naturally in the proverbial expressions which are treated in 
this paper. 

The later figurative uses of dyxivv were briefly discussed. 

Remarks upon the paper were made by Professors Lanman, D'Ooge, 

and Jebb. 

7. On Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their 
Exchanges, by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn. 

All structure in language is the joint product of combination and adaptation. 
The beginnings of speech are roots, or speech-signs having no formal character ; 
then nothing different is possible save by the putting together of these ; and ob- 
servation shows abundantly how the process issues in form-making. 

But combination does not necessarily make forms. It is doubtful whether all 
dissyllabic roots, and even all monosyllabic roots of composite form, are not pro- 
ducts of combination. To make a form, there must be a class of words in which 
a common part adds a preceptible like modification of meaning to the various 
elements to which it is appended. So like is formative in godly and truly, etc., 
but not in such and which (from so-like and ivho-like) ; these are not less radical 
elements in English speech than are this and mine ; and so with the pre contained 
in preach (predicare) and the con in cost (con-stare), and in other like cases. It is 
a great error to assume that roots demonstrably reduced from a fuller form are 
necessarily relics of grammatical forms. While thus there is combination with- 
out forms, but no form-making without combination, adaptation may be active in 
all stages of language-growth without exception. No forms are possible without 
an adaptive alteration of the original value of the formative element, such as is 
seen in the reduction of like to the adverbial ending ly, of the Latin noun mente 
to an adverbial suffix in Romanic, of habeo, ' I have,' to a Romanic future end- 
ing, and so on. The same adaptability is seen in all auxiliaries and form-words, 
in phrases, in moral and intellectual terms, and everywhere else in language ; it 
is a universal characteristic of all speech-material, and dependent on the nature 
of that material as conventionally significant, and therefore applicable to all the 
new uses that convenience suggests. It is in greater or less measure shared by 
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languages that have no formal structure ; it is seen, for example, in the Chinese 
distinction of " full words " and " empty words " : that is, some words are by the 
mere assignment of usage made to play a subordinate part as indicators of rela- 
tions, etc. ; or are (like our own be and have) now principal and now subordinate. 
The earliest important (probable) case of this kind in Indo-European language- 
history is the distinction of pronominal from other roots ; this seems to have 
been the result of a gradual dissimilation and attenuation of meaning, prior to all 
formal development. Other instances are the gradual distinction of adjective 
from substantive, of adverb from case-form, of preposition from adverb, of rela- 
tive from demonstrative or interrogative pronoun, and so on. Allowing for these, 
the positive growth of our languages is reduced to verb-inflection, noun-inflec- 
tion, and stem-making by derivative suffixes. Here also original sameness and 
gradual distinction by use is to be confidently assumed : the difference of verb- 
form and noun-form even is doubtless the result of differentiation ; so also end- 
ings of derivation and of inflection must have been originally of one class. These 
are conclusions not now demonstrable, but fairly deducible by analogical reason- 
ing. As to the distinction of derivative suffixes into primary and secondary, or 
those added directly to roots and those added to derivative stems, though in pres- 
ent language a well-marked and important one, it is clearly of later establishment, 
a part of the general process of inorganic differentiation, or by usage alone. It 
was the main object of the paper to set this forth, by showing, through the means 
of examples taken from the Sanskrit, the free convertibility of suffixes of the one 
class into suffixes of the other class. Prominent examples are the suffixes making 
gerundives, or future passive participles. The gerundive karanVya ' faciendus,' 
for example, is clearly demonstrable to be a secondary formation, from karana 
("fictio') + lya, and not from \j kar -f aniya. The equivalent kartavya is like- 
wise from lartu +ya, not \j kar + tazya. In the light of these analogies, it 
appears altogether probable that karya and all its kindred, claimed to be made 
with suffix ya added to the root, are really from noun-stems: thus, kdra +ya, 
and so on. Certainly, the great majority of them are of this character. All 
these derivatives, now, have assumed in later Sanskrit a primary character (and 
those in ya, even in the earliest known form of the language). 

Various other cases of the same kind were noticed and explained: as, the 
derivatives in in, in aka, in uka. The opposite case, of transfer from primary to 
secondary office, though it would seem the easier of the two, is much less fully 
illustrable from Sanskrit. The best examples are the suffixes of comparison lyas 
and istha (the latter, at least, probably compound), which have only in small meas- 
ure won a secondary character ; man or iman, forming abstract nouns, but only 
of limited currency ; and the quasi-participial ta, which through its use as making 
participles of denominative verbs has come to be a secondary suffix of possession 
or affection, precisely like the English -ed in such words as blear-eyed, four-sided. 

These instances are at any rate enough to illustrate the movable nature, 
dependent on changes of usage, of this particular division-line in grammar. 
Though itself of minor importance, it instances and exemplifies a truth of wide 
and deep significance in the history of language. 

8. On Latin Glossaries, with especial reference to the Codex 
Sangallensis, No. 912, by Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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The renewed interest of late years in the subject of Latin Glossaries is largely 
due to the efforts of the late lamented Dr. Gustav Loewe, who published in 
1876 his Prodromus Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum, and up to the time of his 
death was diligently engaged in collecting materials for a grand Corpus. These 
collections have now passed into the hands of Loewe's colleague, Professor Georg 
Goetz of Jena and the Konigliche Sachsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
is to furnish the means for the further prosecution of the undertaking. A copy 
of the Codex Sangallensis, 912, was made by the writer of the paper, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Loewe, in the summer of 1881. It is one of the oldest glossaries, 
belonging to the eighth, or perhaps to the latter half of the seventh century. In 
form duodecimo, it contains 320 pages, with an average of about 16 glosses to 
the page, and altogether has 5153 glosses, of which the largest number (626) fall 
under the letter C, while P has 525, and S 456. Of this codex Loewe (Prodro- 
mus, p. 139) says : " Cum codicibus Vaticano (3320) Vindobonensique (2404) 
consentit etiam codicis Sangallensis 912 praecipua glossarium materia. San- 
gallensis praeter Vaticanum 3321 omnium codicum quotquot hac usque noti 
sunt vetustissimus." Most of the words are Latin, and all are explained in 
Latin. There are many Greek words in Latin transliteration, and there are 
a few Hebrew words, mostly proper names drawn from the sacred writings, 
and, singularly enough, one Gothic word, baltha: audax, p. 32. On the margin 
Gothice is written. 

The glossary begins on p.- 4 with "abba: pater," and closes with " Zipherus : 
ventus. EXPL. ERMENEUMATA DO GRATIAS AMEN." 

Some of the interpretations furnish rather amusing etymologies. E. g. : — 
P. 27, asparagus : quia virgas habet asperas ; which, however, goes back to Varro. 
P. 18, allucinatio, lucis alienatio. P. 20, alluvium : quotiens flumen alium swi 
meatumfacit. P. 127, idolum : ex dolo nomen accepit, id est dolo diabuli itiventum. 
P. 135, indolis : etas iuvenalis qui dolore nescit. 

A number of instances were given in which the superior reading of the San- 
gallensis furnishes a clue to the emendation of corrupt glosses found else- 
where. E. g. : — 

Cod. Leidensis 67 F', Depalata: manifestata, devolata. Cod. 912 has, p. 77, 
divulgata. 

Cod. Amplonianus has Tesserarius : praepositus currorum qui bella nictriunt. 
Cod. Sangal. 912 has, p. 293, Tessarius: qui bellum nuntiat. Cf. Vegetius de 
Re Mil. ii. 7. 

Cod. Parisinus has Inspicare: diffidere vel modum spicare. Cod. Sangal., 
Inspicare : defendere et in modo spicarum concidere. From the two we get the 
correct reading, diffindere et in modum spicarum, etc. Cf. Servius on Verg. 
Georg. i. 292, and Philargyrius. 

Mai (Class. Auct. vi. 550) gives Veretrum : petosirium. Cod. Sangal. has, 
p. 308, Veretrum : pertusorium. 

Cod. Leidensis 67 F' 1, Diaria : acibo sed unius diei. Cod. Sangal., Diaria: 
actio sed unius diei. Cf. Isidorus, Or. i. 63. 

In some cases the glosses are very corrupt. E. g. : — P. 31, bassos: oves. 
Cf. Leiden. 67 F', basstis : pinguis obesus. P. 1 16, gerusa : notrix, conpotrix, is a 
corruption of ' gerula : nutrix, conportatrix. 

It was sought to establish the following propositions, and to illustrate them 
from this Codex : — 
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1. The bad orthography of these glossaries deserves close scrutiny, as it sheds 
light upon the pronunciation and phonetic changes of a late period, and is there- 
fore of value to the student of late Latin and of the Romance languages. 

2. These glossaries contain valuable remains of the words of early grammari- 
ans and commentators, often abbreviated and sometimes mutilated beyond recog- 
nition, but when properly collated they may be of service to the editors of authors 
like Varro, Festus, Nonius Marcellus, etc. 

3- These glossaries contain many words which, though they cannot be found 
in an}' Latin author, may justly be claimed as the property of the Latin language, 
and, having passed the tests of criticism, even be assigned to definite periods. 

4. In the interpretations themselves much material will be found of service to 
the student of late and vulgar Latin, and in the second instance to workers in 
Romance. One may see what common classical words went out of use, and 
what words replaced them. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Whitney, Owen, and Perrin, to recommend a suitable time and 
place for the next meeting. 

On motion, the Chair appointed Professors T. D. Seymour, Minton 
Warren, and J. W. White a committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. 

An invitation was extended to the members, through Professor Louis 
Pollens, to visit the Library of Dartmouth College in Reed Hall. 

After several announcements by the Secretary, the Association ad- 
journed till 2,30 p. m. 

Hanover, N. H., Wednesday, July 9, 1884. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order at 2.30 p. m. 

9. On the Relation of the Anglo-Norman Vowel-System to the 
Norman Words in English, by Professor Hans C. G. von Jagemann, 
of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

The introduction of Latin elements into the English language is due to four 
principal causes : the occupation of Britain by the Romans, the conversion of 
the Britons to the Christian Church, the conquest of England by the Normans, 
and the revival of learning. We are therefore accustomed to speak of these 
elements respectively as Latin of the first, second, third, and fourth period. 

This division is unsatisfactory. It accounts, for instance, for leal and loyal on 
the one hand, and legal on the other, the first two being Latin of the third period, 
and the third, Latin of the fourth period ; but it fails to explain the doublet leal 
and loyal. A similar group is peer, pair, and par, and others might be mentioned. 
Again, there is a class of words, a fair specimen of which is require, which is 
decidedly classical Latin in form, and which we should therefore suppose to be- 
long to the Latin of the fourth period ; yet it is found in Chaucer. Subdivisions 
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of the above classes are therefore needed, if we wish to account for the various 
forms in which Latin words appear in English. 

The words belonging to the first two classes are few in number, and well 
known ; the third class is the most important one, the words belonging to it 
being very numerous, and next to the Anglo-Saxon the most important element 
in the English language. 

At the time of the Norman conquest there was no French language in the 
modern sense of the word, but instead of it we have a number of dialects, the 
principal ones being the Norman, the Picard, the Burgundian, and the dialect of 
Ile-de-France. These four dialects must be regarded as independent develop- 
ments of the Low Latin, and not as grown out of a common French type. 

The French words which were introduced into English during the first cen- 
turies following the Norman conquest came of course directly from the Norman 
dialect, or rather from that particular species of it known as the Anglo-Norman. 
Now in consideration of the great differences which existed between the phonetic 
system of the Anglo-Norman dialect and that of the Old French proper (or 
dialect of Ile-de-France), we must look in the Anglo-Norman for the original 
types of these words. This has been generally overlooked by English etymolo- 
gists. Mr. Skeat, in his Dictionary, usually derives English words from their 
Ile-de-France cognates, without accounting for the strange changes which their 
pronunciation and spelling must have undergone, were they to be derived in that 
way. A knowledge of the peculiar forms which these words had in Anglo-Nor- 
man will show at once that the original Anglo-Norman forms have as a rule 
been remarkably well preserved, making allowance of course for the changes 
which the English phonetic system in general has undergone since the Norman 
conquest, particularly by the mutation of vowel sounds. 

The object of this paper was to show in detail how far the influence of the 
Anglo-Norman vowel-system extends, and it was found that in a general way the 
present spelling and pronunciation of Norman words in English can be traced 
back to the Anglo-Norman dialect, irregularities being mostly due to the influ- 
ence exercised by the analogy of Romance words introduced at other times and 
belonging to other stages of linguistic development. 

10. On Alliteration in Latin, by Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

Alliteration was used throughout the paper in its strictest sense, i. e., as the 
recurrence of the same initial letter, or its phonetic equivalent, in contiguous 
words. From a brief historical sketch it appeared that alliteration, though the 
word is no older than the fifteenth century, was recognized by the Romans them- 
selves as a peculiarity in their diction ; that it did not come into the language 
from an original use by the poets, but that it is found in proverbial and legal 
and religious phraseology before the rise of formal literature ; that though it is 
prominently found in several prose writers, its frequency is much greater in the 
poets, especially of the republican period ; that it occurs with consonants far 
oftener than with vowels, and that in poetry its favorite position is at the end of 
the verse ; that, quite exceptionally, related and contrasted ideas naturally fall 
into alliterative words, so that caution is needed to distinguish unconscious from 
studied alliteration. 

Many examples of evidently conscious alliteration were given to confirm the 
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argument for the guttural pronunciation of c before all vowels ; to secure for in 
all situations its distinctive, unadulterated sound ; to distinguish ae from e, except 
in the rustic or in very late speech. Instances of the apparently studied juxta- 
position of consonantal and vocalic u were adduced against the common view that 
vowels and semi-vowels were not used for alliterative effect. 

Numerous citations, mainly from prose writers, seemed conclusively to show 
that, of two alliterative words, the one containing a regularly follows that con- 
taining any other vowel, and that, if the words are of unequal length, the shorter 
tends to precede. 

Finally, attention was called to the legitimate use which may be made of 
alliteration for purposes of textual criticism. 

Remarks were made on this paper by Professors Warren and 
Perrin. 

n. On the Monasteries of Mt. Athos, by Dr. Robert P. Keep, of 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. ; read by Professor J. H. 
Wright. 

[This paper was prepared by the writer in compliance with a request that 
he would contribute something which, less strictly technical than most of the 
papers which are read before the Association, should touch upon some aspects 
of life to-day in Modern Greece.] 

Homer mentions the promontory of Athos only once. Apollonius Rhodius 
preserves the interesting statement, that at certain times in the year the shadow 
of the mountain extended at sunset to the island of Lemnos, some sixty miles 
away. Herodotus gives the names of six cities upon the promontory, and de- 
scribes how Xerxes cut his canal through the isthmus. Thucydides speaks of 
the mixed population. The sum of this is that the peninsula has no ancient 
history of importance. Its history really begins with the organization of monas- 
tic life there in the tenth century by one Athanasios, a monk of Constantinople. 

The peninsula is some forty miles long, by about four miles broad at its point 
of greatest width. Distinct traces of the canal of Xerxes are thought still to exist 
at the isthmus. The peninsula rises toward the south until the rocky ridge 
which forms its backbone reaches an altitude of two thousand to three thou- 
sand feet, and at the extreme southern point towers aloft the peak of Mt. Athos, 
6,400 feet high, and conspicuous from all points within a radius of fifty to seventy- 
five miles. It is visible, it is said, from the island of Euboea and from the plain 
of Troy. This mountain is not only a cause of thunder-storms and hence a terror 
to sailors, but it also brings down into the peninsula, of which it is the extremity, 
the temperate climate, and makes it one of the most beautiful spots upon the face of 
the earth. The Athos peninsula is abundantly watered, and is full of forest trees 
of almost every variety. Here are found, at different altitudes and exposures, the 
chestnut, apple, and orange trees, the grape, and the small fruits of New England. 

It is impossible to know how numerous the monastic population may, at cer- 
tain times, have been. Ten thousand may not be an extravagant estimate. The 
present number of monks is about two thousand, distributed in twenty monas- 
teries. These monasteries are massive stone structures, the plainness of which 
is sometimes relieved by several rows of light balconies running across their 
front. They occupy the most picturesque sites, and appear brilliantly white 
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from the whitewash with which their exterior walls are covered. Certain features 
of monastic life are common to all the monasteries. These are as follows : — 
i. No female is ever admitted to the peninsula, the so-called Holy Mountain. 
2. Meat and eggs are never eaten ; wine, however, is allowed, in consideration of 
the severity of the winter. 3. Attendance at the daily services in the monastery 
church consumes eight to fifteen hours. 4. The remainder of the time is spent in 
manual labor. 5. No records of individuals are kept, and no tombstones are 
placed over the dead. 

The twenty convents fall into two classes : the cenobite and the idiorrhythmic. 
In the cenobite (koivAs, fjios) monasteries, all the monks assemble once a day 
around a common table, and during their meal a monk reads aloud from a high 
pulpit from the homilies of the Greek Fathers. In the idiorrhythmic (f$ws, pv6fi6s) 
monasteries, the monks do not come together for a common meal, and, except as 
far as concerns the church services, regulate their lives more according to their 
own will. The monasteries have, at all times, suffered much from fire, and the 
age of most of the present buildings does not exceed one to three centuries. 
These buildings owe their erection chiefly to the pious gifts of wealthy Greek 
ruling families of the Danubian Principalities (now called Roumania), where 
they have until recently possessed great estates, from which most of their reve- 
nue has been derived. At present, the monks are poor. They own some farms 
in the Greek islands, and in various parts of Turkey. Occasionally, they make 
pilgrimages with their' relics through Bulgaria, and thus collect money. Large 
companies of Eastern Christians at times, too, visit the monasteries and leave 
gifts behind them. The level of intelligence among the monks is low. Many 
seek the monasteries as a retreat for indolence ; a few, as a refuge on account 
of crimes committed; fewer still, as an act of religious consecration. 

Aside from the natural beauty of the spot, what most attracts the traveller is the 
certainty that here he beholds a place where language, occupations, surround- 
ings, have scarcely changed in five hundred years. Perhaps there may not be an- 
other place in the world where the present is so like the past. There is much, 
also, to interest the lover of mediaeval antiquity. There are paintings of the 
Byzantine school which antedate the fall of the Eastern Empire, and there are 
sacred vessels and boxes in which relics are kept, the gifts of Greek Emperors of 
Constantinople. 

It is an interesting question what will become of these monastic communities 
in the near future, when the Turks shall be forced out of Europe. The best use 
would certainly be to make educational establishments out of some of the larger 
monasteries. Three of the monasteries possess libraries of great value. In each 
of these are stored more than two thousand manuscripts. Experts have pro- 
nounced upon them, and have declared that the classical philologist has nothing 
to hope from a further examination. But the recent discovery by Bishop Bryen- 
nios, in a monastic library in Constantinople, of the "Teaching of the Apostles," 
leads us to hope that some valuable discoveries in patristic Greek literature may 
reward a thorough examination of these convent libraries by modern Greek Hel- 
lenists. Possibly the English Hellenic Society and the Archaeological Institute 
of America may do something to encourage such investigations. 

12. The Ablaut in High German, by Dr. B. W. Wells, of the 
Friends' School, Providence, R. I. 
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The paper presented a history of the strong verbs from the Old High German 
to the present time. It was shown that the development in German was more 
regular than in any other Germanic dialect, and that a larger number of strong 
verbs was preserved here than elsewhere. Complete verb-lists were given, and 
a phonetic analysis of the ablaut vowels, the results of which are summarized in 
the following tables. 
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The regular phonetic development of the ablaut is summarized in the follow- 
ing table. 
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The verbs which appear first in mhg. and nhg. were next examined. Some 
proved to be old strong verbs, others were shown to be new developments. 

The examination of the ohg. strong verbs which showed regular or occasional 
weak forms in mhg. or nhg. followed. The causes were shown to be peculiarly 
in the form of the present and in the lack of supporting derivatives. The English 
was shown to have a far greater number of weakened verbs, both in me. and in ne. 

Lastly, the obsolete verbs were noticed. The causes of their disappearance 
were shown to be, either that they applied to circumstances no longer frequently 
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spoken of, or that the verbs lacked sustaining derivatives. The number was 
shown to be far less than in the English : 15 in MHG. and 67 in ME., and 112 in 
nhg. and 155 in ne., being the number of obsolete verbs. 

13. Notes on the Anglo-Saxon Translation of St. Luke's Gospel, by 
Professor W. B. Owen, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

This Gospel contains, like St. Matthew and St. Mark, 1 abundant illustration 
of the influence of the Latin syntax upon the forms in Anglo-Saxon. The trans- 
lator, however, seems to hav workt with a sumwhat freer hand. The rendering 
is close and careful, but not uniformly so. At times it follows the original, with 
exact adaptation of word and fraze, even to the arangement ; at other times, ther 
is a fredom which amounts to inatention to the meaning. 

In the main items of imitativ syntax before noted, ther is, on the hole, litl 
difference. The paper gave a number of examples of the atempt to make an 
exact and faithful translation by following literaly the forms of expression in the 
original. The result ofn is peculiar turns of words and frazes, and sumtimes turns 
of meaning also, by the change of idiom. 

Specimens of fre translation wer also givn. 

With regard to variations from the original, they wer brought into thre or four 
classes. 

First, ther ar aditions that ar merely explanatory of unfamiliar words, and that 
may hav cum in from marginal notes. They ar in conection with such words as 
parasceue (trapaffieevri) , Calvarie, scorpioncm, etc. 

Then ther ar obvius slips of the eye or pen, — as in xxii. 37, wher we hav riht- 
wissum for unrihhoissum : vi. 24, wher -mitegum stands insted oiweligum ; xv. 12, 
se yldra, insted of se gingra, etc. 

Among the variations that may properly be treated as peculiarities of the trans- 
lation we find passages in which the meaning is slightly changed; as (to giv a 
single illustration), redde rationem vilicationis tuae, xvi. 2, — agyf \ine scire ("giv 
up thy stewardship"). 

Other passages in which the original is weakend in the Anglo-Saxon ; also 
passages in which it is strengthend. These points wer abundantly illustrated. 

The paper also noted the frequent adition of frazes to make the text conform to 
similar passages elswher, in this or the other Gospels ; also many aditions that did 
not hav this motiv, and many omissions. A number of passages wer cited as 
examples of loose and inaccurate rendering, wher the translator seems to hav 
caught the meaning imperfectly. 

14. On the Substantive Verb in some North American Languages, 
by Albert S. Gatschet, of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. ; read by the Secretary, 
Professor Lanman. 

The lack of a true substantive verb to be in languages of a lower degree of 
evolution is an undisputed fact due to different causes. The function of this verb 
is of so abstract and purely formal a nature, that it may be almost considered as a 
grammatic form, that is, a purely relational part of the language. 

1 See Transactions, Vol. XIII. p. 59. 
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One cause for the non-existence of the substantive in many of the illiterate 
languages is the comparative scarcity of abstract terms and of pure grammatical 
or relational forms in general. Of all abstractions only those are expressed in 
words or by grammatic forms, by the ruder populations, which are to them of 
some deictic import. In languages which have reached the agglutinative stage 
and are highly synthetic, many ideas are expressed by grammatic forms which 
we render by separate words, as the definite and indefinite article, potentiality, 
iteration, beginning, continuation, termination, causation ; and one of these forms, 
either prefixed or suffixed to the radix, is the equivalent of the verb to be. 

That the idea of existence can be understood in various ways is proved by the 
fact, that Greek has several substitutes for c?ptu, as 6w<lpx (u 't we'Aeirflai, etc .; and 
that the Aryan languages employ different radices in conjugating to be, as in asmi, 
■w'e'san, which originally had a more concrete signification. These substitutes 
plainly show, that to be can be taken in at least two acceptations, that of the real, 
essential existence, and that of the accidental, chanceful, non-essential existence ; 
a distinction which is clearly expressed by the two verbs to be and to exist, and 
in Spanish by ser and estar. 

Now the different ways of indicating either one of these two acceptations, or 
both, can be summed up as follows : 

1. A personal pronoun connected with a noun (substantive, adjective) may be 
used in a predicative sense as a substitute for to be; "he enemy," for " he is an 
enemy." 

2. An affix, which is generally a suffix of demonstrative import and origin, and 
invariable in its form, is connected with a noun and used predicatively for the 
same purpose. This is done in Cha'hta, for instance. Some languages will use one 
affix when the object spoken of is near or visible, and another when it is remote, 
invisible, or simply imaginary ; still others, when it stands, sits, lies, or travels. 

3. A demonstrative particle of the above description becomes verbified, and is 
then connected in a predicative sense with nouns, to serve as a substantive verb. 
This we find to be the case in the Klamath language of Southwestern Oregon ; 
it shows an analytic tendency in the language. 

4. Nouns become verbified by the appending of inflectional affixes, generally 
suffixes, and are inflected like verbs. When stems of a qualitative or adnominal 
signification are inflected in this manner, we call them attributive verbs, and the 
adjective itself is then usually the participle or a verbal adjective of them. When 
substantives become thus inflected, we may call them verbified substantives, as in 
Hitchiti : miki, " chief" ; mikolis, " I am chief" ; immikolis, " I am their chief." 

It will be seen by the instances adduced below, that this fourth method is 
probably the most frequently used to express the substantive verb to be in the 
languages of North America. But it expresses the idea of the true substantive 
verb as well as it does that of accidental existence, and I doubt whether there 
is any language in America which makes any distinction between the two by 
means of separate grammatic forms. 

5. A fifth mode of substitution lies in expressing the idea of existence simply 
by the position of the attribute or predicate before the noun to be qualified, or 
after it, and by distinguishing it through the rhetorical accent. Thus, when we say 
in Latin, bonus vir, " that 's a good man," we can dispense with the copula est, 
because we have placed the strongly accentuated attribute before the noun to be 
qualified. 
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Examples from various Languages. 
Kdyowe. 
kfamat, " lazy "; tsi' kiamat, " a lazy horse." 
nu a kiamat, " I am lazy "; ba, emba kiamat, " we, ye are lazy, 
den, "tongue" ; am den, " your tongue." 
am de'n tse-omki, " your tongue is short." 
am den kiyumki, " your tongue is long." 

Witchita. 
hushtakari, " a new house." 
tiraka'sha hushtakari, " this house is new." 
hidi akata kari-i, " an old house." 
tiraka'sha hidi akata kari-i, " this house is old." 
tiraka'sha hidi akari-i, " this house was old." 
tiraka'sha ga-aka ntsariwa, " this house will be old." 

ni-ikawa na-ashkits, " a blue shirt." 
ni-ikawa na-ashkits ti', " the shirt is blue." 

Pint. 

rakis, "wood"; rakashish, "hard wood." 
tirahatse tihakasish, " this wood is hard." 
tikl'skasish, " hard bone." 
tiraha'tse tikl'shkasish, " this bone is hard." 

Pima. 
ke'ri, "old" ; ke'ri tchio'tch, " old man." 
aniut ke'ri, " I am old " ; apeput, aput ke'ri, " thou art old." 
he'kut ke'ri, " he, she is old." 
api-amut ke'keri, " ye are old." 
teni ke'ri kehem, " I was old." 
vanto ke'rit, " I shall be old." 

Y&vipai. 
gigye, " strong " ; pa giga'ya, " a strong man." 
ya'ki pi giga'gmi, " this man is strong." 
pame giga'gmi, " he is a strong man." 
na'di, mi giga'gmi, " I am, thou art strong." 
aha duye, " hot water." 
(a) hade duigium, " the water is hot." 
ha xuania, " clean water." 
have xuanigium. " the water is clean." 
wf nimesava, " white stone." 
wi nimesavigum, " the stone is white." 
wf nimesava hamiigium ? " is the stone white ? " 

Isleta Pueblo. 
nu'eg, " night " ; nu'eg nami-i, " a dark night." 
nu'eg nanomim, "the night is dark." 
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na ba'd'hui natufu, " white paper." 

natufu bad'hu'm, " the paper is white." 

natufu funi-i, " black paper." 

pam bad'hu'm, "the snow is white" (pam, "snow"). 

Utal 
arik umwi u ? "which (is) your arrow ? " 
lingok limwiung pi-eu ? " who (is) your wife ? " 
arik mini pato ? "where (are) my moccasins ? " 
ung'ai-erra ing punk? "whose horse (is) this? " 
ing mini punk, " this (is) my horse." 
agavunti mi-intsu erramun ? " what people are you from ? " 
ling ure ? " who is it ? " ungamure ? " who are they ? " 
agarr pato-i ? "which (is) the longest ?" 
intch pato-i, " this (is) the longest." 
intch wets koagu, "this (is) the sharpest knife." 

The Witchita and Pani dialects belong to a linguistic family which has an 
overwhelming tendency to incorporate two or more terms into one by apocope, 
syncope, aphaeresis, and other means ; this also appears from the examples 
quoted. The verb to be is expressed, except in the past and future tenses, by 
the demonstrative pronoun tiraka'sha, tiraha'tse, used fredicatively. 

No visible sign of to be appears in the examples of Kiyowe and Pima, while 
in Yavipai, a dialect of the Yuma stock, the suffix -gium or -igium, in Isleta 
-m, -Cm, supplies the copula is, and the word standing at the head of the sentence 
is thereby marked as the subject. In the Uta examples no distinct sign of a 
predicative suffix, or of affix, appears in any of the terms, nor any other distinct 
term for is, are. 

More indications are furnished by the dialects of Kalapiiya, which in their verbal 
inflection seem to approach pretty closely some of the Algonkin languages of the 
East. The synthetic tendencies of this Oregonian language preponderate over 
its powers of analysis. 

The Kalapiiya language of the Willamet Valley, in Western Oregon, presents 
an undeveloped form of speech, which is extremely archaic in many respects, and 
deserves to be closely studied by scientists desirous of listening to the rudest 
attempts of linguistic evolution. I have had the advantage of becoming acquainted 
with one of its northern dialects once spoken on Wapatu Lake, near Gaston ; it 
is called the Atfalati dialect, a name which was corrupted into Tuilati by the 
white population. 

No substantive verb exists in this dialect, nor in the whole Kalapiiya family. 
The idea of the copula is expressed either by prefixes, or by the position of the 
rhetoric accent or of the words in the sentence ; but when the verb to be appears 
in the past or future tense, the tense is expressed by a separate term or prefix. 

Substantive nouns have, when not connected with a possessive prefix, my, his, 
etc, usually the prefix a-, while adjectives, used attributively and predicatively, 
have wa-, him-, plur. wan-, ni-, prefixed to them (in the third persons). Adjec- 
tives can all be inflected as attributive verbs, and the majority of the substantives 
can also become verbified by means of personal prefixes : 

1 The Uta examples are taken from a linguistic collection made by Major J. W. Powell. All 
the other languages are illustrated by examples gathered by the author himself. 

17 
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Ayanke'ld, " a person of the Ayanke'ld tribe." 
tchumyanke'ld, " I am of the Ayanke'ld tribe." 
maha hintchemyanke'ld, "thou art of the A. t." 
kok, ketok miyanke'ld, " he, she is of the A. t." 
tchi me'n gumyanke'ld, "I was of the A. t." (me'n, "once"). 
maha me'n hingumyanke'ld, " thou wert of the A. t." 
tchi tibuntcha Ayanke'ld, " I shall be an Ayanke'ld." 
maha tabiintcha Ayanke'ld, " thou shalt be an A." 

The adjective pidyim, " fat," is verbified into an attributive verb, as follows : 

tchi tchpi^yim, " I am fat." 

maha hintchpieyim, " thou art fat." 

kok himpieyim, "he is fat." 

s6to tchidepieyishtu, "we are fat." 

miti hintchipieyishtu, " ye are fat." 

kinnuk nipie-ishtu, " they are fat." 

One of the past tenses runs as follows : 

tchi kupieyim me'n, " I was fat once." 

maha hinkupieyim me'n, " thou wast fat once." 

soto kudepieyishtui me'n, " we were fat once," etc. 

The verb to be is indicated by the position of the accent, or of the words, or 
by prefixes, in sentences like the following : 

kiimtuk mampka, " the water is cold " (mampka, "water"). 

hashka mampka kiimtuk, " this water is cold." 

awiffie tchextem, " the night is dark " (awiffie, " night "). 

awiffie mawin, "the night is clear, bright." 

awe' himkaski, " the child is bad." 

kaski or kimkaski awe, " the bad child." 

mefan kaski awe, " a very bad child." 

wamoyim akiutan, " the horse is black," and " the black horse." 

tchuli-im mampku, " the water is lukewarm." 

yo-iu ashablil, " the wheat is dry." 

peMu ashablil, " the wheat is ripe." 

giisha antmat kummo, " this chicken is white." 

wammo antmat, " the white chicken." 

ni'mmo antmat, " white chickens." 

ga'm nimmo, " two are white." 

piikelfan nfmmo, " every one is white." 

tchi tanu tch' Atfalatin, "my country is at Atfalati." 

Kena-i tchi tankuit, " my name is Kenai." 

atallim tcha yu'lbiu, " the deer is, or deer are, in the woods." 

at6mp mapitchu ap61io tcha tiimmai, " there are eggs in the hawk's nest." 
This example shows that the language substitutes such verbs as to lie, to be 
■within, to be underneath, for the verb to be, wherever the sense permits it; 
for mapitchu means "they lie within," mapi'd, "he, it lies in, on, upon, or 
within." 
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Of all the languages treated in this article, the one most thoroughly studied 
by me is that of. the Klamath Indians. It presents features differing largely from 
all the others, and I have reason to suppose that the Sahaptin tongues of the 
Columbia River will exhibit a similar linguistic plan when they shall have been 
studied more thoroughly. 

Klamath of Oregon. 

The Klamath language, spoken by the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians in 
Southwestern Oregon, furnishes very instructive evidence concerning the Indian 
equivalents to our verb to be. 

The substantive verb is rendered here by the verb gi, ki. This is the verbi- 
fied radix ge, ke, which appears as a pronoun, " this one," " these ones," and as 
a modal and local adverb, " thus, so," and " here." But this verb gi is used in 
many other verbal significations besides that of to be ; in fact, it unites the func- 
tions of an intransitive and substantive verb to those of a transitive verb, and 
is employed besides as an auxiliary verb, being the only verb of this kind in the 
Klamath language. Gt originally points, as its origin suggests, to some object 
close by, in close contiguity, and hence visible or tangible ; from this was de- 
veloped a reference to casual existence, accidental being, to a " happening to be." 
This verbified particle gi is inflected all through, like any other verb, though I 
have not met with any instance of a distributive form, of which the natives claim 
the existence : gitko, distr. giggatko, participle of the past. This ubiquitous 
term, the applications of which form an interesting study in themselves, is also 
subservient in forming some of the limited number of attributive verbs which 
the language possesses. 

The different functions of gi I present in the order of their logical evolution, 
which is as follows : 

1. To be here, to be at this or that place, to be at such a time. This is the gi 
corresponding to the Spanish estar, from the Latin stare, " to be standing," and 
points to accidental existence, or occurrence by chance, generally implying close 
proximity to the grammatic or logical subject of the sentence. We may render 
it by to exist, though it often corresponds to our to stay, to remain. Examples : 

kani gi, " he, she is outside, outdoors." 
tidsh gi, " to feel well," kii-i gi, " to be unwell." 
lapi gi, " there were two (of them)." 
kummetat giank, " staying in the rocks." 

From this definition has been evolved the gi composing the attributive verbs : 

lushlushli, " warm, hot " ; lushlushgi, " to be warm, to feel hot." 
p'lal, " up, above, on high " ; p'laiki, " to be in the culmination point." 
ka-i, " not, no " ; ka'gi, " to disappear, to be absent." 

2. To become, to begin to be. kii-i gi, " to become, grow worse " ; killitk tsula'ks 
gi-uapk, " the body will become vigorous." 

3. To be really, essentially, intrinsically ; to exist by its own nature. In this 
definition gi represents our substantive verb to be and the Spanish ser, and 
forms a contrast with definition No. I. We find it in the following examples : 

kani hut gi ? " who is he ? who is she ? " 

i a tala gi, " you are right " ; i a kii-i gi, " you are wrong." 
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tchelash palpali gi, "the stalk (of that plant) is white." 
mitakam luk kalkali gi, " the seed of the niitak plant is round. 

As an auxiliary verb, gi forms periphrastic conjugational forms with every 
verb's verbals and participles : 

nanuktua nu papish gi, "I am a devourer of all (kinds of food)." 
p'laikishtka gi shapash, " the sun was about to culminate." 

4. To be possessed by, to be the property of, to be endowed -with. When used in 
this sense, gi takes the owner or proprietor in its possessive case (to be somebody 's), 
the pronoun possessive in its subjective case, and the object possessed in its 
subjective case also. The use of the participle gitko is especially frequent : pos- 
sessed of, with objective case : 

kanam kek i-amnash gi ? " whose are these beads ? " 
kanam ge latchash gi ? " who owns this lodge ? " 
tunepni ge"-u welwash gi, " I have five water-springs." 
kailalapsh gitko, " provided with, dressed in leggings." 

5. To do, to act, to perform. Here and in No. 6 the verbified particle g! as- 
sumes the functions of a transitive verb : 

ti'dsh gi, " to do right, to act well." 
kii-i gi, " to act wickedly, to do evil, to be obnoxious." 
wak i gen gitk ? " what are you doing here ? " 
hiimasht giulank, " after having acted thus." 

In this signification gi appears also in a few verba denominativa: 

nkik, " top of the head " ; nka'kgi, "to give birth." 
nkash, "belly, abdomen"; nkashgi, "to have diarrhoea." 

6. 75? say, to speak. Gi is used in this sense only when the words spoken are 
quoted either verbatim or in part ; this definition has been evolved from No. 5, 
to do, and the French also sometimes say ilfit, instead of il dit. 

nu na-asht gi, na'sht ki, " so I said, so he said or says." 

tsi sha hun ki, " so they said." 

nu gitki gi, " I say they must become." 

Maskoki Family. 

The languages of Maskoki affinity, formerly spoken in the Gulf States from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic, have the power of expressing accidental and real 
existence by a verbification of the noun. In Creek all adjectives can be verbified 
in the simple, as well as in the iterative or reduplicated form ; but Hitchiti and 
Cha'hta can verbify substantives also. Thus we have in Creek : 

lasti, "black," redupl. laslati, "black here and black there"; verbified, Ianis, 
"he, she, it is black" ; laslinis, " he, etc. is black in spots." 

haiiki, redupl. hauhaki, "hollow" ; haiikas, "I am hollow"; haiikis, redupl. 
hauhakis, " it is hollow," and " they are hollow." 

Hitchiti verbifies in the same manner, and an instance of a verbified substan- 
tive, mfki, " chief," was presented above. 
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Cha'hta is able to verbify all nouns and pronouns, even particles, which 
end in a vowel, by appending 'h, a sound which never varies, to express tense, 
number, or other grammatic categories. Whea words end in consonants, they 
are verbified by advancing the accentuation upon the last syllable. Examples : 
ala, "child"; ala'h, " it is a child " ; hatak, "man"; hatak, " he, it is a man " ; 
kallo, " strong " ; kallo'h, " he is strong " ; fe'hna, " very " ; fe'hna'h, " it is very "; 
taktchi, "to tie" ; taktchi'h, "he is tying"; tcmikash, "heart"; tchukash, "it 
is the heart." 

Another way exists in the Maskoki languages to express existence. It is 
done by verbs conjugated as regularly as gi is in Klamath, and extensively used 
as auxiliary verbs. But they do not signify to be, but to be so, to be thus, or some- 
times to be there. Thus we have in Creek, o'mis, momis, " it is so, it is thus," and 
the same in Hitchiti ; in all dialects, 5'mis can be contracted into os, osh, and 
appended to the sentence, even in Cha'hta and Koassati. 

The Association adjourned to 8.30 a. m. 

At about eight o'clock, the members of the Association gathered at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Hitchcock, meeting there the 
gentlemen of the Faculty of Dartmouth, with their ladies and friends, 
and spent the evening in agreeable social intercourse. 

Hanover, N. H., Thursday, July 10, 1884. 

The Association was called to order at 9 a. m. 

The minutes of Wednesday's sessions were read and approved. 

15. Some Peculiarities of a Hebrew Manuscript of the Fourteenth 
Century of the Christian Era, by Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Manuscript copies of the Hebrew Bible are comparatively rare, and, consider- 
ing the antiquity of the books which compose it, extremely modern. The oldest 
MS. in the Erfurt library, and according to Lagarde the oldest extant copy of the 
Massora, has been assigned the date of 1100. The oldest Hebrew MS. Bible in 
the Bibliotheque Imperiale is dated 1286. Moreover, many of the early MSS. and 
some of the early prints are without vowel points. The most complete copy of 
the Pentateuch and commentaries in the Bibliotheque ImpeViale is in this con- 
dition. No. 107 of the " Collectio Davidis," now a part of the Bodleian Library, 
is the oldest punctuated text in the collection. It is a copy of the Psalms, no 
older than the fourteenth, and possibly as late as the sixteenth century. This 
unfortunate state of affairs leaves us no facts on which to base a study of the 
history of the vowel points, and makes textual criticism a hazardous undertaking. 

The MS. under discussion is at present the property of Mayer Sulzberger, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, and was purchased by him from the late Dr. Wickersham, 
who had himself bought it from Prof. Vincenzo Gustale (now living at Florence, 
Italy). It was sold as a MS. of the year 1300, and was pronounced from an ex- 
amination of the handwriting (by Rabbi Iesi of Ferrara) to be of that date. 

The MS. contains mn ,l 7D, or rather DJljnn, i. e. supplicatory prayers recited, 
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by Jews between New Year's and the day of Atonement. Its first part agrees 
exactly with Luzzatto's collection, except that where his edition reads, " Here the 
reader says any prayer which he pleases," our MS. has always inserted one, 
a confirmation of both the correctness of the editor and of the antiquity of the 
MS. The MS. 630 of Derenbourg's Catalogue contains six such poetical invo- 
cations. Our MS. possesses three such poems which can be recognized (two 
from their acrostics and the third from its having lived to our own time), and 
which may furnish some evidence in regard to its date. The first — the acrostic 
of which is Ss'JT — is a poem of no merit. It was probably written by an 
Italian of the twelfth century. The next is the famous '{yj)] 'J13 of Bahya 
ibn Bakoda, who flourished about the year 11 00. The third, and for us most 
important, connects itself in three ways with the name of Menahem Reqanati, 
viz. the acrostic, the subscription, and the superscription. 

The MS. consists of 34 leaves of mingled parchment and vellum, and was 
written by a professional scribe. The leaf is 8J inches long and \z\ inches broad, 
and from the aging of the edges, this would appear to have been the original 
size. The formation of the letters aliph, pe, he, and gimel is peculiar. 

On the top of the first page there are two lines and a half written in a style of 
Hebrew known as cursive Italian. They are much blurred and obscured, and 
were not written by the person who wrote the MS. The inscription warrants us 
in believing that Isaac Reqanati (there named) either wrote the MS. himself or 
hired a scribe to do it for him. That Isaac Reqanati was a contemporary and 
immediate successor of Menahem we may infer from his having preserved the 
poem, for nothing short of filial affection could have induced him to that step. 
Menahem Reqanati died in 1 290, and is known to the modern world as a great 
Kabalist. From these facts as well as from the inscription, from the poem of 
Bakoda and that of Daniel, joined with the tradition and the opinion of the ex- 
pert referred to, it is safe to assume that the MS. before us is one of the latter 
part of the thirteenth, or the earlier part of the fourteenth century. 

A special interest attaches to the MS. because it contains the text of thir- 
teen Psalms, a comparison of which with the textus receptus shows some striking 
variations. An examination of the vowel points proved even more interesting. 
In the thirteen Psalms there were over five hundred variations ; three hundred 
are taken up in a confusion of qamec, pathah, and hatef-pathah (all d-sounds). 
The pre-tonic qamec is unknown ; the article frequently does not take qamec be- 
fore a guttural. 

It may be suggested that all this results from pure ignorance, but the fact that 
the 3 1 T D 3 and n without dagesh have the raphe mark is itself sufficient evidence 
that the MS. has been carefully written. Of course it would be ludicrous to sup- 
pose that one MS. could overthrow a well-established system, yet we seem to 
have an absolutely phonetic system of representation without a knowledge of 
some of the rules of Hebrew grammar, which at best seem arbitrary. 

From a study of the consonantal characters and a comparison with a MS. of 
the twelfth century, it appears that the MS. style, at least, is made up of initials, 
medials, and terminals. The present square character corresponds to the initial, 
which, being the more beautiful, was adopted by printers. 

The peculiarities of punctuation seem to show that Qamhi's grammatical 
system was not without opponents. One MS. is not enough to warrant any 
positive inferences, yet these facts are important enough to deserve the attention 
of editors of future critical editions. 
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16. Greek Ideas as to the Effect of Burial on the Future of the 
Soul, by Professor F. B. Tarbell, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

It was the object of this paper to consider with what degree of clearness and 
positiveness the ancient Greeks believed in the exclusion from Hades of the 
souls of the unburied dead. The usual modern authorities on classical antiqui- 
ties speak of this belief as if it were an unqualified dogma, but a review of the 
original evidence bearing on the point showed that the doctrine was only fitfully, 
and for the most part dimly apprehended, while notions inconsistent with it had 
an equal, if not a stronger, hold on the Greek mind. 

True, the idea that the soul continues in the neighborhood of an unburied 
corpse appears from time to time among the Greeks, as among many other 
peoples. And once at least in Greek literature (Horn. "V 71 ff.) we meet with 
the less natural fancy that such a soul wanders forlorn on the confines of the 
underworld, on the hither side of Acheron. But, on the other hand, the soul was 
habitually spoken of as descending to Hades at the moment of death ; and this 
tendency to think of Hades as the natural habitat of the disembodied spirit 
was so strong that a Greek might actually picture a shade as fully admitted to 
Hades, but complaining that his body was still unburied. Of this the most 
striking instance is in Horn, a 186 ff. The complete lack of clear, consistent 
opinions on the subject is well illustrated by the prologue of the Hecuba of 
Euripides, when, at the outset, the ghost of Polydoros announces himself as 
coming from Hades, and then, thirty lines later, as having just deserted his 
unburied body. 

The belief in the exclusion of the unburied from Hades was too hazy and 
wavering to account for the extreme importance attached by the Greeks to funeral 
rites. Such an explanation finds no countenance in the copious passages of 
Greek literature bearing on the whole matter of burial. The truth probably is, 
that burial, originating, like lustration, as a sanitary measure, owed its subsequent 
importance chiefly to immemorial usage and the religious sanction, though it is 
not denied that the exclusion idea, in so far as it prevailed, would contribute 
something in the same direction. 

Remarks were made on this paper by Professors D'Ooge, Tarbell, 
and Perrin. 

17. The Influence of Written English and of the Linguistic Author- 
ities upon Spoken English, by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Students of language ar apt to feel powerless amid the changes of language. 
They know, indeed, that scientific terms ar freely formd by scientific men. They 
can hardly fail to notice that proper names ar changed by the schoolmaster and 
by their spelling. But the popular speech is generally thought to be following 
the laws without regard to grammar men, or lexicografers. An examination of 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary wil surprize many by the extent of the changes 
which it wil show that ar contrary to the law of least effort, and seem to hav 
been produced by the spelling and by the authority of the dictionary. 

The following classes of sounds wer mentiond as having changed in England, 
and more in America : — 
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1. a preceded by guttural £■ or c softend by the intervention of e. " When the 
a is pronounced short, as in the first syllables of candle, gander, etc., the interpo- 
sition of the e is very perceptible, and indeed unavoidable; for though we can 
pronounce guard and cart without interposing the e, it is impossible to pronounce 
garrison and carriage in the same manner." 

2. e before r pronounced a in clerk, sergeant, servant, merchant, etc. 

3. e pronounced / in yes, pretty, engine, etc. 

4. i in the initial syllabi unaccented before a syllabi beginning with a conso- 
nant has the sound of e short ; didactic, digamma, dilate, fidelity, etc. 

5. Words ending in silent e after a short vowel : crocodile,columbine, eglantine, 
metalline, etc. 

6. The unaccented vowels pronounced in England with the obscure sound ar 
now in large numbers distinguish! in America. 

7. s pronounced as z between two sonants by Walker, now has its name sound ; 
disable, disdain, absolve, resignation, nasal, etc. 

8. d + i and d + y, sounded/ by Walker, and t + i, t ■+■ y, sounded ch, ar 
now often dy and ty : soldier, educate, nature, etc. 

A large number of anomalous words which Walker notes as having a deplor- 
abl pronunciation hav become regular : acceptable, alienate, annihilate, apostle, 
apothecary, apron,-asparagus, authority, been, bellows, chorister, confessor, construe, 
cucumber, catch, caviare, chap, chart, china, dictionary, oat-meal, ostrich, schedule, 
etc., etc. 

. This kind of change, in which the speling and a desire to improve in speaking 
hav proved stronger than the law of least effort, is more prevalent in our day 
than ever before, and in America more than in England. The reason is that 
traditional pronunciation has givn way to the dictionaries. Very few Ameri- 
cans now decide how to pronounce a word by recolecting how their grand- 
mother pronounced it ; they refer to Webster or Worcester. 

The stronghold of fonetic coruption is among those who cannot spel; but 
here everybody reads and spels. The influence of authority has become very 
great. Opinions of experts are easily colected and concentrated and promul- 
gated. The views of our linguistic scholars would exert an immense influence in 
favor of improvements in language if they only would take courage and express 
them, and act on them. 

Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor Whitney and 
others. 

18. On the "Teaching of the Twelve Apostles" (AiSax^ ™v 
SwSera 'Attoo-to'W), by Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson, of Brookeville Acad- 
emy, Maryland. 

The proofs required for the authentication of any document must be both 
historical and internal. No amount of external evidence can establish a claim 
which is inconsistent with the age and concomitant circumstances of the document 
in question. On the other hand, no amount of internal evidence can establish 
a claim which has no historical standing-ground. But when a document is en- 
tirely wanting in both of these respects, it can only be relegated to the sphere 
of the apocryphal and spurious ; and if itself claim to belong to an historically 
different period, then it must be pronounced a forgery. The claim for the genu- 
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ineness and authenticity of the document recently discovered and published by 
Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia, must be submitted to both of 
these tests, and sentence must be pronounced upon it in accordance with its ful- 
filment of the required conditions. The claim is, that the document in question 
" belongs undoubtedly to the second century ; probably as far back as 120 A. D., 
hardly later than 160 A. D." 

I. As to the historical proofs. The first authority cited is Clement of Alex- 
andria. This authority is much better known for piety than for critical acumen. 
His proneness to ingenious speculation is proverbial. But even Clement does 
not use the word AiSox^, but Vpatpii, — a fatal defect in historical proof. The 
second authority is Athanasius. He is unquestionably more reliable than Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. But unfortunately this witness is removed some two centu- 
ries from the earliest time claimed for the origin of the document. Athanasius 
does speak of some (so-called, as Eusebius says) apostolical writing as AiSaxfi- 
But there were so many documents in the fourth century claiming to be of 
apostolic origin, that we cannot attach much importance to this evidence. The 
third authority cited is Eusebius of Caesarea, also a fourth-century authority. 
If the document in question is the document referred to by Eusebius, then the 
authority, to say the least of it, is very questionable ; for Eusebius speaks of it 
as "the so-called Teachings of the Apostles." To test the va!ue„of such historical 
evidence, what judicious Christian critic would accept the Gospel of St. John, 
for instance, on such weak historic proof? 

II. Internal evidence. In a genuine apostolical document we should expect 
to find some similarity of thought and language to the writings which are generally 
accepted as apostolical. But the document in question differs so essentially in 
linguistic construction and vocabulary from the writings of the New Testament 
that it is impossible to assign it to the same origin. It is impossible to get a 
complete idea of the syntactic construction from extracts. I therefore refer to 
the document passim for proof. The vocabulary is marked by many peculiarities. 
There are twelve words not in general Greek use, and fourteen not found in the 
New Testament. There are three words which are found only in the Septuagint, 
and two found only in the Epistle of Barnabas and in Gregory Nazianzen respect- 
ively. But lateness of origin is much more fully attested by the character of the 
teaching. Whatever is not an imitation of the Sermon on the Mount, or of some 
doctrine of the New Testament already more clearly and strongly expressed, bears 
marks of lateness. We note a few particulars : — 1st. The distinction between 
different degrees of Christian perfection. 2d. Making the questioning of the au- 
thority of the prophetic teacher the unpardonable sin. 3d. Distinctions in kinds 
of water to be used in baptism. 4th. The introduction of the doxology in the 
Lord's Prayer. 5th. Calling the Holy Communion the Eucharist, instead of par- 
ticipation of the Lord's body. Of the three hundred lines of which the document 
consists I have noted rather more than ten per cent as bearing the most decided 
marks of lateness of origin. As a conclusion of the whole matter, I am perfectly 
satisfied that the document neither on linguistic nor on theological grounds can 
claim for itself an origin anywhere within the first four centuries of the Christian 
era. On linguistic grounds alone I should assign it a place much later in Chris- 
tian history, but the document is so comparatively free from later doctrinal errors 
that its place probably rightfully belongs to the fifth or sixth century. All that 
has been said is entirely apart from the a priori improbability that any important 
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document of the first two centuries of the Christian era should have escaped 
notice in antiquarian researches. As a general rule, it is the worthless docu- 
ments that are not brought to the light. If by this very imperfect paper I shall 
have called attention to a document which by the very pretentiousness of its ap- 
pellation challenges critical attention, I shall have accomplished all that I could 
possibly have hoped for or desired. 

Professor D'Ooge made some remarks upon this paper. 

19. Observations on Vowel-Utterance, by A. Schnyder; reported 
by Professor W. D. Whitney. 

Professor Whitney began by pointing out the great difficulty of defining and 
classifying the vowel-sounds, and the obstinate differences of view still prevailing 
among phonetists with regard to even very fundamental points. The system now 
most in vogue is that of A. M. Bell, somewhat modified in detail by Sweet and 
others — a pigeon-hole system, finding place for a large variety of differences of 
sound by distinguishing extreme and medial positions of the back and front of 
the tongue and of both together ("mixed"), and by adding the modifications of 
" rounding," and of " wide " utterance as opposed to " primary " : the main fea- 
tures of this system may be assumed to be known to all who concern themselves 
with phonetics. It is sought to be put in place of the older and long-current 
triangular or linear system, which recognizes a (far) as medial point, passing to 
i {pique) in one direction and to u (rule) in the other, through the intermediate steps 
oie (they) and (note) respectively. Even Sievers, who in the first edition of his 
phonetical manual offers only the latter system, now in the second edition presents 
both, and gives (a little doubtfully, it is true, and with confession of uncertainty as 
to sundry points) the preference to the former or " English " system. The speaker 
said that he had never been able to regard the Bell system as anything at all ap- 
proaching to a finality, or (however acute it might be in the notation of certain 
minor differences) as even containing so much and so valuable truth as the other 
one. It misdefines the a, buries the prominence and mutual relations of the five 
leading historical vowels under a heap of trivialities, and gives to the front of the 
tongue a primary importance in determining vowel-tone that seems by no means 
to belong to it. It had been with much satisfaction, then, that he had received 
from a correspondent in Chicago, Mr. A. Schnyder, some observations upon the 
subject which seemed to him so interesting and important that he desired (with 
the consent of their author) to bring them to the attention of the Association. 
Mr. Schnyder is a native of Switzerland, who, first in his own country and later 
in this, has been for more than forty years a teacher of articulation to the deaf 
and dumb, and has come, in connection with that teaching, to the views now held 
by him. They will be stated here substantially in his own words. 

The characteristic distinction of all the simple vowels is conditioned by the 
position of the back or root of the tongue and of the pharynx, while the palatal 
cavity and the shape of the mouth add only trifling modifications. It is sufficient 
proof of this that any one may distinctly pronounce the vowel-series u, 0, a, e, i, 
with the anterior organs of speech in very different positions : thus, for example, 
■with the teeth tightly pressed together ; with the lips nearly closed in a fixed 
position; with the tip of the tongue applied to either the lower or the upper 
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lip ; with a ring held between the teeth and covered by the lips ; with the tip of 
the tongue bent back upwards against the hard palate [and, it may be added, 
with the tongue in the position for uttering l\. Hence it follows, that Bell's 
description of the position of the tongue for his " mixed vowels " cannot possibly 
be correct. But the principal result of my investigations as to the formation of 
the vowels is the discovery that half the vowel-series is produced by depression 
of the root of the tongue. All previous descriptions, so far as known to me, 
make the vowel-sounds originate exclusively by raising the tongue, and hence 
are only in part correct. Starting from the position of indifference that makes 
the neutral vowel, the series toward u is made by raising the back part of the 
tongue, that toward i by depressing the root of the tongue. The accompanying 
figure will show the neutral position and those of u and i respectively ; the posi- 
tions of e and o, and of any other sounds intermediate between the neutral vowel 
and the extremes, would be traced between those here given. 




The figure represents a perpendicular section of the mouth cavity, from the lips as far back as 
the veil of the palate and the epiglottis. The unbroken line shows the neutral position of the 
tongue ; the broken line, the position for uttering « ; the dotted line, that for *'. It is assumed 
that the point of the tongue is held throughout against the lower teeth- 



The depression of the " front " of the tongue in the »-position is simply the 
natural consequence of the humping of the back part of the tongue ; and, in like 
manner, the lifting of the middle and front of the tongue in the /-position is only 
a necessary result of the retraction of the root of the same organ. 

In passing from u to i, or the contrary, only the raising of the middle and 
front of the tongue is distinctly felt ; but one may convince himself of the de- 
pression of the root of the tongue by passing the end of a finger in over the back 
of the tongue between the soft palate and the epiglottis. The resulting disposi- 
tion to "gag" may be prevented at first by buttering the end of the finger; but 
after some practice the parts grow accustomed to be meddled with, and make no 
further resistance. 

Professor Whitney said that he and others had fully convinced themselves, in 
the method last described, of the truth of Mr. Schnyder's account of the /-position, 
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and that it seemed to him a capital point in vowel-formation, and calculated to 
modify seriously the views hitherto entertained by phonetists. 

Mr. Schnyder has founded an ingenious and practical system of vowel-notation 
upon his theory of vowel-formation, and regards it as not less comprehensive 
and more true to the facts than Bell's. It is to be hoped that he will soon 
take some opportunity to make a complete report ot his observations and 
views. 

20. A Word about the Sonant Fricative Consonants, by Professor 
Samuel Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. ; 
read by Dr. E. D. Perry. 

It has been common of late to describe the sonant fricatives, v, th in thy, z, 
etc., as made by means of breath added to tone. They are so described by 
Melville Bell, Henry Sweet, G. H. von Meyer, and others. Wm. A. Wheeler 
and Webster's Unabridged (ed. 1863) tell us they are like the corresponding 
non-sonant forms, only differing in that they have voice for breath. Both 
of these explanations are either erroneous or inadequate. Even if we soften 
down an f to a whispered v, and then add tone, we do not get a sonant v. Let 
two persons give simultaneously, one the breath-sound and the other bare 
tone from the vocal cords, the impression on the ear will not be that of v ; 
and just so with z and the others. There is something more and other than 
breath-sound added to tone. The contrary explanation derives its deceptive 
plausibility from an experiment, in which you give first the breath sound, say for 
/, and then add, or seem to yourself to simply add, tone from the larynx. The 
result will, indeed, be a v. But what you do is not what you suppose you do, 
that is, not the mere adding of tone to breath-sound. Again when you describe 
the sonant as made by substitution of voice, or tone, for breath-sound, with the 
mouth organs in the same position, this is not all that you do. Still, this is cor- 
rect so far as it goes; only that, in fact, breath-sound is not wholly eliminated. 
Voice is substituted for the greater part of the breath-sound. But this is not all 
that is done as respects the voice that is so substituted. 

If we attend to our sensations as we utter, for instance, a v, we shall be dis- 
tinctly aware of a vibration in the lip, or between lip and teeth. It is such as we 
do not feel in the case of an /. There is, I think, a tremolo effect, and there 
certainly is a tone in sympathetic response to the tone from the vocal cords and 
agreeing with that in pitch. There is also a damping of the tone by the inter- 
posed obstruction. And besides this, there is a muffled sound, as in the case 
of b, made by tone injected into a closed or partially closed cavity, with some dis- 
tention of the elastic walls of the cavity. This kind of action is well understood 
in the case of the sonant mutes. The sound in that case, we know, comes to the 
outer air in part through the nasal passage, and a sonant mute, b, d, or g, cannot 
be perfectly uttered with this passage closed. The same is to be observed, 
though not in so high a degree, in the case of the sonant fricatives v, th, z, etc. 
We cannot pronounce them well when the nose is obstructed or closed. 

We have thus noted three effects in these articulations as respects the tone ; 
viz. a tremolo, a tone by responsive vibration, and also a muffling of the tone 
from the vocal cords. 

But there is also, in a greater or less degree, in these consonants a sound of the 
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kind which we call breath-sound, and which has not its origin from the vocal cords, 
but is made by the action of the breath-current upon some part of the mouth organs. 
The same current that carries tone from the vocal cords may also act in this 
other way and give a breath-sound that attends on and blends with the tone. In 
the case of a v, this is very slight, and perhaps hardly perceptible, and is prob- 
ably limited to the action of the breath between the teeth ; — and so it is with the 
th. In a v made, in the German way (as the N. German w), by the lips alone, it 
may not exist at all. In the case of z, we have the sympathetic or responsive 
tone vibration made at a place on the tongue somewhat behind the tip, leaving 
the tip of the tongue nearly free for the hissing sound like that of s. The same, 
or still more, also in zh, heard in azure, as leaving the front of the tongue free for 
the sh sound. 

It is to be added, that in the case of all the sonant fricatives, there may some- 
times be a wavering, or unsteady utterance, giving a constantly varying, or oscil- 
lating, prominence to the breath-element on the one hand and the tone-element 
on the other. 

21. Remarks on the Shapira Hebrew Roll, deposited in the Rush 
Library at Philadelphia, by Cyrus Adler. 

Dr. Isaac H. Hall has, in a recent report to the American Oriental Society, 
called attention to a Shapira roll in the Philadelphia Library. It is a leather MS. 
of the Book of Numbers, and was thought to resemble a Karaite MS. A hasty 
examination aroused some suspicion, and accordingly a more careful investiga- 
tion was made. Experts were called in and made some interesting comments. 
Through the " butcher cuts " on the back it was discovered that the leather had 
been colored, — rather inexplicable unless to give an appearance of age. The 
roll is made up of goat and calf hide (no sheep) indiscriminately put together (a 
combination prohibited by Biblical as well as by Rabbinical law, and therefore not 
used by Karaites). The appearance of age is given by a number of white stains 
resembling mildew, but for various reasons it cannot be a vegetable growth. It 
has attacked only the cuticle and has left the fibre untouched ; it has not attacked 
the ink (naturally inclined to mould) ; and it has hardened the leather, — a result 
which could not possibly have been produced by the action of either mildew or 
water. Dr. Henry Leffmann, an experienced chemist, was inclined to think that 
corrosive sublimate had been used to give the mildewy appearance. Then again 
the leather shows in one place what shoemakers call "an invisible patch," quite 
a modern invention. And finally, the theory having been advanced that the roll 
was made up of pieces of different ages fitted together, on the oldest-looking 
piece in the middle of the roll and the newest-looking piece at the end there ap- 
pears a peculiar formation of the letter pe to be found in all probability in no 
other MS., certainly not to be matched in this one. We are accordingly driven 
to the unhappy conclusion that this roll was manufactured to meet the wants of a 
curiosity-seeking age. 

Professor March, as Chairman of the Committee on the Reform of 
English Spelling, presented his report. 

The comittee hav taken no oficial action during the last year. Corespond- 
ence with the Comittee of the Philological Society of England has been had on 
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the preparation of an alfabetical list of all the words of which the rules adopted 
last year wit change the spelling, and perhaps a small dictionary following the 
improved spellings. There has been no very activ movement in regard to the 
reform. It has been proposed to start a periodical called Language, which shal 
use the spelling recomended by the Philological Associations. 

On motion, the Report was aproved, and the comittee apointed in 
1875 was continued for another year. It now consists of Messrs. 
March (chairman), W. F. Alien, Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, 
and Whitney. 

Dr. E. D. Perry reported on behalf of the Auditing Committee that 
the account of the Treasurer had been examined and found correct. 
The report was accepted. 

Professor Whitney, as Chairman of the Committee to recommend 
a suitable place and time for the next meeting, proposed that the 
Association should meet in New Haven, Conn., on the second Tues- 
day in July, 1885. The proposal of the Committee was accepted 
without dissent. 

The report of the Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year was presented by Professor Minton Warren, in the absence of 
Professors Seymour and White. The Committee made the following 
nominations : — 

For President, — Professor William W. Goodwin, Harvard College, Cambridge, 

Mass. 
For Vice-Presidents, — Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, 

Pa.; Professor William D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
For Secretary and Curator, — Professor John Henry Wright, Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H. 
For Treasurer, — Professor Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard College, Cambridge, 

Mass. 

For additional members of the Executive Committee, — 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Lewis R. Packard, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Professor Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Committee gave notice of a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion, so as to unite the officers of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Professors March and Whitney refused to accept nomination as 
Vice-Presidents. Professor Whitney moved to amend the report of 
the Committee by inserting the names of Professor Tracy Peck, of 
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Yale College, and Professor A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College, in 
place of Professor March's and his own. As a further amendment, it 
was moved that the names of Professors March and Whitney be put 
back again on the list of " additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee," in place of Professors Peck and Packard. 

On behalf of the Treasurer, Professor Sheldon, the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Lanman, withdrew the name of Mr. Sheldon as candidate for 
the office of Treasurer. The Secretary explained, at the same time, 
that a considerable saving of trouble would be made if the duties of 
the Secretary and those of the Treasurer were performed by the same 
person. At present the receipts come in part to the Secretary and 
in part to the Treasurer, and this has sometimes occasioned mistakes 
and oversights annoying both to officers and to members. Further, 
according to rule, the disbursements should be made by the Treasurer 
alone ; but small expenses are constantly incurred by the Secretary, 
and the responsibility and control of the large expenses falls wholly on 
the Secretary, who has the sole charge of the printing of the annual 
publications of the Association. By the election of the same person 
to both offices, no provision of the Constitution would be violated, 
and a great deal of correspondence, now necessary, would become 
unnecessary. The making out of bills and the addressing of envelopes, 
and similar work, might be done by an experienced man in the employ 
of the University Press in Cambridge ; so that, on the whole, the labor 
of the Secretary would not be materially increased by die addition of 
the duties of Treasurer. The Secretary accordingly moved, as a 
further amendment, that the place left vacant by Professor Sheldon be 
taken by Professor Wright. 

A vote being taken upon the amendments, the Association assented 
to them, and the report of the Committee as thus amended was there- 
upon accepted. 

On motion, a resolution to the following effect was adopted : — 

The American Philological Association desires to express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Trustees of Dartmouth College, for the use of their halls 
for the meetings of the Association; to Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Hitchcock, for 
their kind reception of the members at their residence ; and to the Managers of 
the Passumpsic Railroad, for their liberality in providing a pleasant excursion 
to Lake Memphramagog. 

The Association adjourned at noon. 
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On Friday, the nth, a considerable number of the members of the 
Association and of the Faculty of Dartmouth College, with their 
friends, left Hanover, and, after a pleasant morning's ride, in part up 
the Connecticut Valley, reached Newport, Vermont, at noon. The 
afternoon was spent most agreeably on the steamer " Lady of the 
Lake," which took the party to Magog, in Canada, at the farther 
northern end of Lake Memphramagog. Newport was reached again 
in the evening, and here the company separated. 
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* Died Oct. 26, 1884. 
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Joseph Alden Shaw, Trinity School, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
L. A. Sherman, State University, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Charles Short, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
E. G. Sihler, Classical School, 38 West Fifty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
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Charles Forster Smith, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Clement Lawrence Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Frank Webster Smith, Lincoln, Mass. 
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Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
George C. S. Southworth, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Wm. G. Spencer, Rector of Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
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Frederick Stengel, School of Mines, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
William A. Stevens, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Morris H. Stratton, State Board of Education, Salem, New Jersey. 
Charles W. Super, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Miss A. L. Sweetser. Mount Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass. 
Frank B. Tarbell, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
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Franklin Taylor, High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (629 North Twelfth St.). 

Zachary P. Taylor, Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Tetlow, Girls' Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (67 Sparks St.). 

Calvin Thomas, Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William E. Thompson, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 

Ambrose Tighe, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
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Crawford H. Toy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

James A. Towle, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

William H. Treadwell, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 
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James C. Van Benschoten, American School, ('OSos 'A/taXiar,) Athens, 
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Addison Van Name, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Julia E. Ward, Mount Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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R. F. Weidner, Rock Island, Illinois. 

James C. Welling, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Benjamin W. Wells, Friends' School, Providence, R. I. 
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Mrs. A. E. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Standfordville, N. Y. 
A. S Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 
Benjamin I. Wheeler. 
John H. Wheeler, University of Virginia. 
Horatio Stevens White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
William Dwight Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
W. H. Whitsitt, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Alexander M. Wilcox, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Alonzo Williams, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
R. H. Willis, Norwood, Nelson County, Va. 
Edwin H. Wilson, Middletown, Conn. 

William Epiphanius Wilson, King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry P. Wright, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 
John Henry Wright, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
[Number of Members, 284.] 
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The following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by town) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Albany, N. Y. : N. Y. State Library. 

Andover, Mass. : Phillips Academy. 

Andover, Mass. : Theological Seminary. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University. 

Athens, Greece : American School of Classical Studies. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University. 

Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College. 

Berkeley, Cal. : University of California. 

Bloomington, Monroe Co., Ind. : Indiana University. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Athenaeum. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Maine : Bowdoin College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y. : Young Men's Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 

Champaign, 111. : Illinois Industrial University. 

Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 

Cleveland, O. : Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 

Davidson, N. C. : Davidson College Library. 

Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University. 

Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind. : Indiana Asbury University. 

Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa : State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University. 

Lincoln, Neb. : State University of Nebraska. 

Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University. 

Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University. 

Newton Centre, Mass. : Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : The College of the City of New York. (Lexington 

Ave. and 23d St.) 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary. (1200 Park Ave.) 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich.: Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 

Providence, R. I. : Brown University. 

Providence, R. I. : Providence Athenaeum. 

Sewanee, Tenn. : University of the South. 

Springfield, Mass.: City Library. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. : University of Alabama. 

University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 

Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 

Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 

Waterville, Maine : Colby University. 

Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 

Windsor, Nova Scotia : King's College Library. 

Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing Institutions, 54.] 



TO THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS HAVE BEEN SENT COM- 
PLETE sets (Volumes I. — XIV.) of the Transactions, gratis. 

British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

India Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Socie"te Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athe'ne'e Oriental, Paris. 
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Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

[Number of foreign Institutions, 35.] 
[Total, (284 +54 + 35=) 373-] 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — No *e and Object. 

i. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological 
knowledge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

i. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1 . Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 



Article VI. — Amendments. 

to this 
it any 1 
been proposed 



Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published " Proceedings " of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the pro- 
gress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published " Transactions " give the full text of 
such articles as the Executive Committee decide to publish. The 
Proceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
fifteen volumes of Transactions : 

1869-1870. — Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with Siras 

and ov yA). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
VanName, A. : Contributions to Creole grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869). and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volume II. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872. — Volume III. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as 
illustrated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language ? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in da. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 

grammars. 
Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek 

syntax. 
March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 
Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and 

Caledonia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874.— Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems, 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (x. 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optative modes 

in Greek conditional sentences. 
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Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. I>. : *wre< or fleVej — natural or conventional ? 

Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 

1875. -Volume VI. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof \ prove . 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 

Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. -Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On ei with the future indicative and ion with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. ^ On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and a. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. -Volume VIII. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis of the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ws. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kurenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 

Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 
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1878.— Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 

Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879. — Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. . 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A S. : Studies in the Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. —Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 
Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 
Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 
Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 
Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 
Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 
Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881. -Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<ris in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 
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1882. — Volume XIII. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 

1883. — Volume XIV 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. • 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

(In Press.) 

Goodell, T. D : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek Ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the 

soul. 
Warren, M. : On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sarigallensis, No. 912. 
Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 
Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 
Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 
Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 
Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their 

exchanges. 

Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 
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The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given 
to the authors for distribution. 

The " Transactions for" any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year- for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, 
according to the following table : 

The Transactions for 1869 and 1870 form Volume I. 

" " " 1871 form Volume II. 

" 1872 " " III. 

" " 1873 " " IV. 

" " " 1874 " " V. 

" 1875 " " VI. 

" 1876 " " VII. 

" 1877 " " VIII. 

" " " 1878 " " IX. 

" " 1879 " " X. 

" 1880 " " XL 

" " " 1881 " " XII. 

" " " 1882 " " XIII. 

" " " 1883 " " XIV. 

" *' " 1884 " " XV. 

The price of these volumes is $1.50 apiece. No reduction is 
made on orders for less than nine volumes. The first two volumes 
will not be sold separately. 

Temporary Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets. 

Single complete sets of the Transactions (Volumes I.- 
XIV.) will be sold, until further notice, at fourteen dollars 
a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves 
to procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American 
scholarship. 



